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The 
newspaper 
you read has 
never 
mattered more 


The more the world demands understanding, the 
more difficult it becomes to understand. At this 
moment, when so much depends upon your 
newspaper, can you do with anything less than 
The Times itself? 

The Times equips you to understand because 
The Times reports the news straight—not made 
agreeable by omissions or entertaining by addi- 
tions. It reports the news completely. Short of 
attending every session of Parliament and every 
significant law case in person, reading every im- 
portant government report, or being present 
at every major news event, you cannot find out 
more about the world each day than by reading 
The Times. 

The Times reports the news accurately. The 
account you read in The Times today is an 
historian’s record tomorrow. 

Upon this structure of facts The Times throws 
the light of every shade of opinion. You will find 
the opinion of The Times itself conveniently 
labelled as such. You will also find, on its letter 
page, a most vigorous and varied exchange of 
views by other people. 

If you take the world seriously, you should take 
The Times. 


Read 
THE TIMES 


tomorrow 
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REBELLION BROKE OUT in Syria against Egyptian 
dominance in the United Arab Republic. After 
efforts to crush the revolt had failed, President 
Nasser called off his forces, and Mr. Mamoun 
Kuzbari emerged as Prime Minister of the recon- 
stituted Syrian republic, promising a five-point 
programme to restore constitutional life within 
four months. Colonel Serraj, Vice-President of 
the UAR, whose dismissal had given the insur- 
gents their opportunity, was put under arrest. 
Turkey, Persia and the royal government of Jor- 


dan hastened to recognise the restored re- 
| 3 j £ 
| public, but the major powers, both Eastern and 


Western. hung back to see what would happen 
next 
* 


DR. NKRUMAH ASKED Six of his ministers to resign 
on the ground that they had fallen victims to 
the temptations of capitalism, acquiring exces- 
sive business interests in the process, and then 
struck at his political opponents by arresting 
leading members of the United Opposition Party, 
including Mr. Joe Appiah, son-in-law of Sir 
Stafford Cripps. In the intervals Mr. Nkrumah 
held discussions with Mr. Duncan Sandys, the 
Commonwealth Relations Secretary, with the 
object of ‘clearing the air’ for the Queen’s visit 
to Ghana next month. Mr. Geoffrey Bing, QC, 
was also shuffled out of the ministerial pack but 
retained in Ghana for certain (unspecified) 
assignments. 


* 


THE LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE opened in Black- 
pool with Mr. Gaitskell more firmly established 
in the ascendancy than at any time since the 
General Election. As expected, he won hands 
down his reversal of last year’s Scarborough vote 
for unilateral disarmament, but motions against 
the harbouring in Britain of Polaris-bearing sub- 
marines and West German troops on NATO 
training were carried by the floor against the 
platform, and Mr. Cousins declared his intention. 
in effect; to fight, fight and fight again. Miss 
Margaret Herbison, however, displaced Mrs. Lena 
Jeger of St. Pancras on the party executive 
committee. Elsewhere, trade union — troubles 
mounted, with Ford employees told not 
to report for work: with an extension of the tea- 
break strikes to the building industry; and with 
a resolution by the AEU shop stewards calling 
fot the resignation of Mr. Carron, the AEU 
leader. 


* 


MR. MCCONE succeeded Mr. Dulles as head of the 
CIA. The National Coal Board reported a 
modest surplus. and BOAC a large deficit. The 
Queen, conferred an ecarldom on Mr. Antony 
Armstrong-Jones: the Mirror announced that 
‘as a compliment to him’ it would continue to 
refer to him as Mr. Jones--or. better still, as 
Tony. Master Tara Singh ended his fast unto 
death with a glass of fruit juice mixed with 
honey. Bristol decided to have drive-in Bingo. 


* 


THE BRITISH MANDATE over the South Cameroons 
ended, and they (or it) joined its (or their) former 
French twin in a Cameroon Federal Republic. 
A gentleman in Denmark announced that he had 
found a Goya portrait. but not the one for which 
the National Gallery had offered £5,000 reward. 
Three monks and. some policemen who entered 
a convent in Italy to bring an end to hostilities 
between rival groups of nuns were excommuni- 
cated ‘for violating the seclusion of the cloister.’ 
A man who was being interred in Venezuela burst 
open the lid of the coffin; the sight of him 
emerging from the grave, coupled with the nature 
of the language he employed while doing so, 
caused his mother-in-law to die from shock. 
Arrangements were made to bury her in the 
vacant grave. 
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DEEPER DISCONTENTS 


t is hard to realise that less than six months 
| Rs the future. even the survival, of the 
Labour Party was still in doubt. The unions had 
by then begun to swing away from unilateral- 
ism: but the likelihood still was that they would 
swing only as far as what had come to be known 
as the Crossman/Padley compromise: a face- 
saver whose details, now forgotten, need not be 
exhumed, but which was still considered neces- 
sary to prevent the two wings of the party from 
splitting apart. Today, the Right is strong enough 
not to care whether the Left does split off (even 
if a misguided sense of loyalty to the past has 
led them to readmit Mr. Zilliacus). The party is 
acquiring unity of a kind it has not known since 
it was in office—and not often then. 

It is also beginning to grope its way towards a 
new dynamic. So long as the worker’s real in- 
come continued to grow—as it has grown almost 
for a decade—the old assaults on Toryism, 
by. echoing the invective of the Thirties, 
were futile, because they were irrelevant. But 
Mr. Lloyd’s emergency Budget, putting up the 
cost of living with one hand and putting down 
wage increases with the other, has provided a 
situation where an appeal to the workers-—as a 
category, rather than as a class—has some hope 
of succeeding. And Mr. Harold Wilson, a sen- 
sitive barometer on such occasions of party 
mood (all too sensitive, for his own good or 
Labour's: a barometer, after all, is a poor sub- 
stitute for an oriflamme in party battles). ob- 
viously realised this; he went out of his way on 
Monday to accept the principle of the affluent 
society, concentrating his assault on the way the 
affluence is distributed—through the bucket 
shop and the expense account. 

Since the war this type of criticism has met 
with little success. The symbols of affluence 
have not suffered the unpopularity they incurred 
before the war; wealth, even when coupled with 
ostentation, has been admired rather than re- 


sented. But economic uncertainty could easily 
change this attitude. The Wilson line about 
Treasury-financed limousines propelling share- 
pushers to their offices while the Government 
cannot provide disabled ex-miners with invalid 
cars, Which six months ago would have aroused 
no more than reminiscent chuckles, might yet 
come to arouse strong feelings. That the Herald 
led on its front page with Mr. Wilson, rather 
than with Mr. Crossman’s speech from the chair, 
or Mr. Cousins on the pay showdown, was sig- 
nificant; so, too, was its correspondent’s choice 
of the word ‘radical’ to describe the conference’s 
mood. The party has moved a long way from 
Clause Four. 

Yet across the party’s future lies a new 
shadow: a deep uneasiness about the future of 
the trade union movement: both in the short 
term, over what tactics should be employed in 
connection with the Chancellor's wage pause; 
and in the long—how to keep the unions and the 
party in step, against the day when the party 
can return to power. 

The TUC’s belated but decisive action over 
the Electrical Trades Union has shown that 
there is some life in the old horse yet; but against 
this one deed must be set a sorry list of inade- 
quacies, mounting each week as workers stage 
unofficial strikes on a variety of pretexts, the 
erosion of the tea break being currently the 
most fashionable. It is true that the pretexts are 
usually but symptoms of deeper discontents; but 
the fact that those discontents exist is itself a 
reflection on the inability of the trade unions 
to adapt themselves to a changing world. 

In the circumstances Mr. Cousins’s call for 
a war on wage restraint, though it may have 
pleased militant delegates at Blackpool, is ill- 
timed. The unions are simply not in a position 
to fight—even if a fight on this issue were de- 
sirable: which it is not. The Chancellor's hand- 
ling of the econc nic crisis has been clumsy, 
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but criticism should be directed at his failure 
to provide a more coherent policy for the future, 
rather than at the wage pause itself. 

If there were some industry in which effective 
industrial action could be taken that would ex- 
press the general irritation with the Govern- 
ment’s methods, without at the same time 
infuriating the public and damaging the eco- 
nomy, then Mr. Cousins would be welcome to 
exploit it; but, as he should know only too 
well, no such issue exists. If he leads his forces 
into battle now, he will do his party more 
damage than ever he has done over Defence. 


Britain to Move 


AST week’s meeting of the EEC Council, at 

which the British application to adhere to the 
Community was accepted ‘in principle,’ was 
typical of the periodical bouts of negotiating, 
which are taking place in Brussels with increas- 
ing frequency. Ministers, despite their divergent 
views, took the essential minimum of decisions 
necessary to permit the next step forward: no 
gratuitous concessions were made, and no prob- 
lems settled. The Six mean business. 

Dr. Erhard’s letter to the British Government, 
as Chairman of the Council, shows that the Six 
have no illusions about Britain’s European poli- 
cies. Before sitting down to negotiate they want 
unequivocal proof that British demands over 
agriculture, the Commonwealth and EFTA are 
not going to be—from the Common Market point 
of view—prohibitive. Mr. Heath is being asked 
to come to Paris not with a detailed ‘shopping 
list’ of concessions and special arrangements, but 
with an outline of how he hopes to see these 
three problems solved. Having received it, the 
Six will go into a further huddle. Only if they 
are satisfied can negotiations begin, perhaps by 
mid-November. 

To ensure that there shall be no misunder- 
standing about essentials, the Council made abso- 
lutely clear the views shared by all the Six on 
several points. ‘Adaptations’ to the Rome Treaty 
must cover nothing more than the practical and 
institutional changes necessitated by the advent 
of a new member—an enlarged Committee, and 
another chair for the club-room; but no changes 
in the rules. 

Secondly, the Council reminded the new appli- 
cant that membership of the atomic and coal-and- 
steel sections is a sine qua non for joining the 
Common Market: and this must be negotiated 
in parallel, not left to be settled in a rush at the 
end. But in Luxembourg, British membership of 
the Coal and Steel Community is not thought to 
present any major problems. 

So now it is Britain’s turn to move. On 
October 10 Mr. Heath and his team will have the 
delicate task of persuading the Six that their 
demands for special consideration will be reason- 
able—whilst at the same time leaving themselves 
the greatest possible margin for negotiation. If 
incentive were lacking, they need only recall that 
the Six, as their representative told a press con- 
ference after the Council meeting, are not going 
to wait for Britain: every month will see a fur- 
ther consolidation of the Common Market, every 
Council session a new set of decisions which 
Britain can neither influence nor delay until 
she is a member. 
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Tally-Ho in Algiers 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


i ey volcano is smoking again. In a sense this 
is scarcely news for ever since General 
Jacques Faure was caught talking treason pretty 
loudly at Algiers in January, 1957, a haze of 
smoke has hung over the French military moun- 
tain; but now there is a black plume again that 
no one can overlook. Ex-General Salan, elegant, 
distinguished, twice commander-in-chief of a 
French army, the man who first publicly put 
forward the name of the present President of the 
Republic as the leader who could solve the crisis 
of May, 1958, has called upon his civilian follow- 
ers in Algeria to show their strength by demon- 
strations graded from noisy kettle-and-saucepan 
concerts to strikes. Salan was once what you 
could convincingly call on the run. But you can 
scarcely so describe his situation today, when his 
dynamite has twice driven the Government’s 
broadcasts from the Algerian air and he has 
replaced them with his own from a clandestine 
transmitter; when three Algerian police officials 
have been murdered in succession for excess of 
activity in looking for him or his followers; when 
he has had a letter printed in Le Monde to say 
that he had no part in the attempt on the life 
of the President of the Republic, because he 
expects him to suffer the same fate as Marshal 
Pétain; when the special military courts of Paris 
have let off all the secondary figures in the April 
mutiny with acquittals or suspended sentences. 

The worst of it is that the officers who have 
come up for trial are men with admirable records. 
When the new and comparatively unknown 
C-in-C in Algeria issues an order of the day call- 
ing upon his subordinates to remember that while 
fully engaged in putting down the Moslem rebel- 
lion they must also remember to fight treason 
within their own ranks and amongst the 
Europeans of Algeria, it must look to these 
subordinates very much as if the chief charac- 
teristic of the traitors is their excessive desire not 
to haul down the tricolour. What was the presenf 
President of the Republic condemned to death 
for in 1940, if not that? Jacques Fauvet and Jean 
Planchais, two leading members of the Monde 
staff who cannot for a moment be suspected of 
sympathy with military putsches, have just pub- 
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‘We ’ad to remove ’im temporary to change ’is expression.’ 
J 


lished an excellent little book on the April 
mutiny which shows Challe and a number of his 
comrades as anything but fascist beasts. They 
were men who genuinely felt betrayed. The 
disloyal element in the army would not be half 
so dangerous if it was not for the deep convic- 
tion of the loyal ones that their conspiring col- 
leagues have a case, That is the reason why the 
President has difficulty now in finding and keep- 
ing men for the higher military appointments. 

Fortunately there is the conscript. He may not 
wish to shoot on fellow Frenchmen. But sfill less 
does he—or should we say most of him?—wish 
to fight the battles of his officers, even by pas- 
sivity. As the events of April showed, it is the 
man in a hurry to get back into mufti who makes 
mutiny difficult. And there is yet another diffi- 
culty as between soldier and civilian, this time 
the civilians of Algeria. If it is going to suc- 
ceed, any future mutiny must be a civilian’as 
well as a military undertaking. This, Challe’s was 
not—and by Challe’s express wish, because he did 
not want it to appear to be a fascist undertaking. 

Salan’s essential difficulty is that he cannot 
avoid fascist allies. He knows that he must have 
the Algerian Europeans with him; but then he 
must have some Algerian Moslems too, and the 
Europeans make this daily more difficult. In 
France he must have some undoubtedly Repub- 
lican Frenchmen with him, but he is burdened 
with men like Ortiz and Lagaillarde, the leader 
of the Algiers barricade rising of January, 1960. 
These make Salan’s careful use of a republican 
vocabulary sound very suspect even to the ears 
of innocent patriots. 

What then can Salan and his friends hope to 
achieve? Can he, as opposed to his friends, really 
hope to succeed to President de Gaulle in France 
thanks to an exploitation of the many social con- 
flicts that are latent today? No doubt he does 
sometimes, Wherever his hideout is, it must in- 
volve isolation from the realities of French 
political life. But he can hope to obtain control 
of the towns in Algeria where Europeans are 
strong as the French Government’s control of the 
country becomes more and more obviously pro- 
visional with the approach of the referendum on 
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Algeria’s future, He can therefore hope to push 
himself and the very desperate forces which he 
leads (or which are using him) into a bargaining 
position when the formal rule of Algeria by 
France finally comes up for liquidation. He 
might, for instance, create a situation in which 


Blackpool Commentary 
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the Moslem rebel leaders would say that the 
signatu.e of the French Government had 
little value to them, because it was the writ of 
Salan that ran in Algiers and Oran. The damage 
that this might do to France and the future 
Algeria might be grave indeed. 


Gaitskell’s Troubles Begin 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


CONFERENCE was electrified (if 
that is the word) on Tuesday 
morning by the news spreading 
from lip to lip that Mr. Wood- 
row Wyatt had collected a £2 
ticket for leaving his car in a 

no-parking area. (This, as | 

pointed out to him, served him 

— right for missing the Mayor’s 

= address, which opened the pro- 
ceedings on Monday morning, and which in- 
cluded a specific warning against the practice.) 

Conference, it will be realised, was badly in 
need of something to electrify it. But what 
would you? I remember having tea at the House 
of Commons and discussing the news that the 
AEU decision to abandon unilateralism had put 
the Leader over the top. ‘Will you be going to 
Blackpool?’ asked a fellow bun-eater. I replied 
(and I could hardly have said more) that I would. 
I] longed, I explained, to see Mr. Wilson’s face. 
The other figure at the tea-table stirred. “Which 
face?” he inquired earnestly. 

We shall see which one in a moment. But in 
that tea-table scene lay much of the reason for 
the curiously low temperature of the conference. 
If last year’s vote had been repeated, it would 
have meant that the division and demoralisation 
of the party had gone so far and so deep that its 
disintegration, at any rate as a party which Mr. 
Gaitskell could usefully lead, would have become 
inevitable. This, it had long since become clear, 
would not happen. The votes on the Polaris base 
and on facilities for German troops could be re- 
garded as minor irritants: what mattered was 
the massive defeat of the straightforward uni- 
lateralist motions. Mr. Gaitskell’s position, it 
seemed, was secure. 

The prospect of shedding his blood on the 
Blackpool sands having receded. therefore, all 
the conspirators could be seen wearing virtuous 
‘Who, me?’ expressions wherever one looked. 
Mr. Wilson will not, I think, be standing for the 
Leadership this year, and the enchanting 
spectacle of this reach-me-down Claudius, 
fresh from pouring vials of poison in people's 
ears, appealing at the eve-of-Conference rally for 
‘an end to rancour’ now that he might be the 
recipient of some of it, would have brought tears 
of laughter to the eyes of the very donkeys on 
the sands. Mr. Wilson may rest assured: words 
without thoughts never to Heaven go. 

Not that Mr. Gaitskell’s troubles are over. In- 
deed, they may only just be getting into their 
Stride, as I shall presently suggest in more detail. 
It is clear, for instance, that the vigorous hoe- 
ing which began after Scarborough, and which 
resulted in the overturn of the unilateralists, has 





scarcely touched the roots of the party. It is 
true that, Mrs. Jeger having been replaced by 
Miss Herbison in the Women’s Section, Mr. 
Gaitskell now has a bare majority of supporters 
on his own Executive. But Mr. Mikardo, in the 
Constituency Section, not only retained his seat, 
but actually moved up a place in the voting. 
pushing Mr. Callaghan to the bottom, and it was 
touch and go until late on Wednesday whether 
he might have become, God save the mark, 
chairman of the party. 

Nor is this all, nor indeed is it the worst. Com- 
pare the debate here on the disaffiliation of the 
ETU with the debate on their expulsion from 
the TUC at Portsmouth. There, the Communists 
were heard in a contemptuous silence, broken 
only by a roar of healthy laughter at such charm- 
ing mots as Mr. Goldberg’s ‘I have always re- 
garded ballot-rigging with loathing and con- 
tempt’; and Mr. John Byrne, that lonely and 
courageous fighter for decency against corrup- 
tion, was applauded all the way to the rostrum 
When the Labour Party discussed the ETU, on 
the other hand, the same Mr. Goldberg (whom 
Mr. Justice Winn described as a ‘not very scru- 
pulous henchman of Mr. Haxell’s) was repeatedly 
cheered and applauded for the same lies. 

Of course, it is not only these people who are 
the trouble with the Labour Party: indeed the, 
are a squalid nuisance rather than a genuine 
threat. Nor is it diehards like Mr. Michael Foot 
or blowhards like Mr. Frank Cousins. It is true 
that Mr. Cousins had his annual attack of the 
screaming willies, starting with a preliminary 
or warning, spasm on Tuesday. After Mr. Gait- 
skell’s imposing and skilful speech at the end of 
the two-day home policy debate (he neatly agreed 
with Mr. Wilson no fewer than five times, even 
calling him Harold once, in order to pin down 
that butterfly’s elusive loyalty) Mr. Cousins 
actually called a press conference to denounce 
his leader for pointing out that 30 per cent. of 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union voted 
Tory. But the significance of Tuesday's incident 
lay not in Mr. Cousins’s accession of dementia 
but in the enthusiastic volley of applause that 
Mr. Gaitskell’s remark received from a_ party, 
many of whose members seemed finally, and not 
before time, to have come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Frank Cousins is what Holden Caulfield 
would call a royal pain in the ass. The signifi- 
cance of what occurred in Wednesday's defence 
debate, however, was reversed: on that occasion, 
the speech was more important than the demon- 
stration. After stewing for a night in his own 
wounded amour-propre, he came to the rostrum 
so broken up with rage and punctured pride, 
that | began to fear that he would bite the micro- 
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phone off its stand and eat it. The incoherence 
and spleen of his first seven or eight minutes, a 
pathetic jumble of defences to charges nobody 
had made, actually brought him something I 
have never known him get before—the slow 
handclap and a volley of boos. This was too 
much for his minority of supporters, and the 
counter-demonstration a smaller minority of 
them had organised for him earlier went so far 
as to end in a performance of *He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow—as strikingly inapposite a sentiment as 
could be imagined in the circumstances. 

But the scene revealed the bankruptcy of the 
Left. and the exclusiveness of their preoccupation 
with destroying the leader they hate. If they were 
forced to demonstrate so vociferously in sup- 
port of something as nasty and silly as Mr. 
Cousins’s speech, it was a clear sign that they 
have nothing better to hope for from overt 
action, and that consequently Mr. Gaitskell has 
nothing worse to fear. But it is at this point that 
Mr. Gaitskeli’s troubles begin. For what he has 
to fear. and what is wrong with the Labour 
Party, was demonstrated very clearly by the 
fraternal address from the Chairman of the TUC, 
Mr. Ted Hill, in whom there appears to be a 
brain-for-weight ratio that has not been seen on 
earth since the death of the last ichthyosaurus. 
Mr. Hill, in his speech, was at pains to denounce 
those who have gone abroad to have their ships 
built more cheaply and more quickly than 
in British shipyards. Why was it necessary, he 
demanded, to have these ships built abroad? In- 
deed, why was it necessary to have them built 
at all? It was a massive (and enthusiastically 
applauded) demonstration that the Labour Party 
will simply never enter the twentieth century 
while the Ted Hills have any power in it. 


For under the surface little has changed. There 
are still two parties, and tail is still fighting 
dog to see which shall wag the other. Mr. 
Gaitskell had his expected majority on Wednes- 
day over the reversal of the Scarborough vote. 
His closing speech, though it was not so exciting 
as his great last-ditch defence last year, nor as 
powerful as Mr. George Brown’s magnificent 
opening in the morning this year, was telling, 
crisp and effective, and was even applauded, I 
was delighted to note, by Mr. Wilson, who had 
remained placidly puffing his pipe last year while 
the demonstration for the leader he hoped to 
replace rolled cheering on. 

But the crucial debate in the Labour Party is 
not that between unilateralists and multilateralists, 
and never has been. lt is between those who 
want to make it a modern, progressive, viable 
alternative to the Tories and those who want it 
to go on clinging, as the band slides farther down 
the tilting boat-deck, to doctrines that have been 
out-of-date for decades, and that have been re- 
peatedly and decisively rejected by the electorate. 

And this debate Mr. Gaitskell is almost as far 
from winning as ever. He fought and won on 
unilateralism; ostensibly he won on domestic 
policy too. But he knows he could not win a 
similar fight over the fundamental nature of the 
party. He went as far as he could, of course: 
he will go farther come election time. And if 
he should ever be Prime Minister he would ge 
much farther still. But the irony of his situation 
is that without going all the way he never wil 
be Prime Minister. 
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The Syrian Revolt 


By ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 


THE United Arab Republic was created in haste, 
and in an inherently complicated form, on the 
direct initiative of radical Syrian intellectuals. It 
was tumultuously approved by Arabs throughout 
the Middle East, as the first concrete expression 
of their longing for unity. It has now been 
smashed by Right-wing Syrian officers and old- 
guard politicians. As he has several times 
admitted, President Nasser and his Egyptian 
subordinates made many serious mistakes in 
Syria; but in a moment that must be close to 
despair Nasser may well be wondering if his 
greatest mistake was to accept the Syrian plea 
for the union at all. 

Those fateful talks in Cairo in January, 1958, 
were related to me by both sides not long after- 
wards, A federal union, after careful study and 
negotiation, had been agreed in 1956 and 1957. 
Nasser was in no hurry: his greatest concern had 
always been intra-Arab ‘solidarity’ in foreign, 
defence and reform policies. Then, quite sud- 
denly, a Syrian delegation of Ba’ath Party 
radicals and army officers arrived with an appeal 
for immediate and total union—the only way, 
they told Nasser, to forestall Syrian political 
chaos instigated by wealthy conservatives, but 
leading to a probable Communist coup. Nasser 
tried to dissuade the Syrians; he urged them to 
carry out their own economic and_ social 
revolution first; and when he could not get them 
to accept simply federal union, made the condi- 
tion that the party political system which they 
said was producing such dangers must be 
abolished as in Egypt, and that a merger must 
mean unification of the two economies, under 
planned development, with land reform. 

All this the Syrians accepted inside two weeks, 
insisting that the act of union was vital; that the 
plans could come later. But Nasser’s misgivings 
continued. In February, 1958, he warned Arabs 
that ‘perhaps our greatest danger’ came from 
‘our own aspirations’: now released in a flood, 
they might ‘overwhelm-us like a flood unless we 
curb them.’ By July he was publicly recalling 
that the union had been ‘hasty,’ without the 
normal prior studies. And in December, after 
hearing the complaints of Syrian merchants, he 
frankly said, ‘I am sometimes at a loss: if we 
do not send administrators we are accused of 
neglecting Syria; if we do, others charge 
Egyptian domination.’ 

Meanwhile, the Communists had intensified 
their attack on the union, fearing Nasser’s anti- 
Communist Arab leadership. Facing this, and 
recalling the very dangers Syrians had invoked 
to bring about the union, Nasser kept tight 
political control in Syria—too tight for many 
otherwise sympathetic educated Syrians, and 
he placed too much reliance on Colonel Serraj. 
It is an ironic measure of Nasser’s genuine 
efforts to remedy errors that his dismissal of 
Serraj, and prohibition of arrests without war- 
rant, gave the union’s conservative opponents 
their chance. 

Despite errors of planning and application, the 
UAR development programme for Syria was 


sound; the mass of Syrians stood to gain great 
benefit from it. But for the urban class of 
Syrian merchants and middle-class élite, accus- 
tomed to an almost nineteenth-century freedom 
from State controls, Nasser’s July measures of 
‘Arab Socialism’ were the last straw: the large- 
scale nationalisation programme, and the new 
private-income ceiling of £5,000 net p.a.—a 
princely sum amid so much poverty. 

So Right-wing army officers struck, gaining 
other officers’ support because of resentment of 
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Egyptians in the UAR command chain. And 
‘liberated’ Syria is now ruled by the old élite of 
wealthy families, pledging free enterprise. 

There can be little reason to hope for stability 
under these reactionaries; every reason to believe 
that Communists are rejoicing in their new 
opportunities, Nasser’s leadership has undoubt- 
edly suffered. But the Right-wing nature of the 
Syrian rebellion, and its instant recognition by 
regimes like Persia’s and King Hussein’s, will not 
be missed by ordinary Arabs. And in the last 
analysis, for Arabs as well as for the West, what 
may count is Nasser’s determined bid to defeat 
poverty, and both reaction and Communism, by 
one of the most radical reform programmes in 
all Afro-Asia. 


Dignity and Impud ence 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


NLY those who lack a sense of irony could 

fail to be entertained by the situation which 
arose here following the elections; for quite 
suddenly, a coalition of the Christian Demo- 
crats and the Social Democrats appeared as a 
political possibility. 

On the surface this was caused by the state- 
ment of Eric Mende two days after the election 
—he had said it during the election campaign 
but that could have been quietly written off—that 
his Free Democrats would not, repeat not, enter 
a coalition with the Christian Democrats under 
the former Chancellor. It is unlikely that Mende 
spoke in the excitement of victory, though the 
increase of Free Democrat seats and the loss of 
the absolute majority by the Union Parties 
seemed to have made him the key figure in the 
necessary coalition negotiations. No, Mende 
thought by stating his opposition to Adenauer 
so stoutly to call into the open the opposition 
to the Chancellor inside his parties, and 
especially inside the Bavarian camp—whose 
chairman Strauss had already made a number 
of vague passes at Mende and his party before 
the election. 

Mende, in fact, sounded a call to revolt; but 
no revolt followed. Strauss wanted Adenauer 
out less from political differences than from 
personal ambition, and he realised that getting 
rid of Adenauer was not enough: the rebels had 
to have Professor Erhard on their side. Erhard 
is more of a key figure than Mende—or even, 
perhaps, the Chancellor himself; for there is 
nobody who wants to or can do without the 
immense and justified prestige of the one man 
whose person and policies have never been 
successfully attacked. Erhard’s power is real; 
it exists already; he does not need to seek power, 
still less to seek it by the backstairs methods of 
inter-party intrigues. He is also a man old- 
fashioned enough for personal loyalty still to 
mean something—and there was something 
rather disgusting about the way the pack set on 
the lonely old Chancellor after the election. 
Erhard stood by Adenauer, and by party 
solidarity; and Mende’s call for revolt faded 
into silence. Gradually it became clear that a 
coalition with the Social Democrats as an alter- 
native was no longer an impossibility. 
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Adenauer had probably counted on this hap- 
pening; for behind the scenes, the Christian 
Democrats were worried there would be pressure 
for a new foreign policy once Mende’s Free 
Democrats were safely in the new coalition 
government. Thomas Dehler, one of the pre- 
Mende—perhaps it should be put, pre-TV— 
leaders of the FDP, speaks of an independent 
German foreign policy; of an end to the tutelage 
of Bonn to Washington; and, more vaguely, of 
less co-operation inside Western Europe—a 
national German policy, in fact. This can only 
mean the weakening first of NATO and then 
of the European Economic Community. 

Industrial progress and commercial success 
have gone to the Free Democrats’ heads—or to 
the heads of their industrialist backers who 
believe themselves in a position to play power 
politics. They have been talking about what the 
voters meant by their shift in votes, and of the 
national will for reunification in Germany; what 
has been ignored is that the shift in voting was 
primarily away from the Right-wing and refu- 
gee parties (which have totally disappeared 
from the parliamentary scene) and only secon- 
darily towards the Free Democrats rather than 
the Christian Democrats or the Socialists. The 
votes of the extreme Right-wingers went to the 
FDP because it is the furthest party to the right 
that had any chance in the election. 

The swing towards the Free Democrat Party 
is fundamentally due to an increase in realism 
among Right-wingers and the fading of the 
refugee neurosis among the dispossessed. In the 
past the constant concern of the Christian 
Democrats has been with the feelings and there- 
fore the votes of former East Germans which 
always heavily influenced Adenauer and his 
friends. But this is beginning to be out of date; 
the refugees have by and large become Federal 
citizens. It is precisely that part of Adenauer’s 
policy, therefore, which is outmoded which 
the Free Democrats, firmly blinkered, have 
taken for their prime policy. 

Even more suspicious in the eyes of the 
Christian Democrats is the attitude of the Free 
Democrats towards the Common Market and 
all it stands for. Adenauer and Erhard would 
tolerate nothing that might tamper with their 
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£6 : 
...where does it all go? 


Ss Lots of places—people we work with in 


Britain and Europe mainly. Every country 
will want petroleum chemicals eventually. 

I didwt mean geographically-—I meant, 
what’s the use of all the chemicals you 


make at Grangemouth. 


We turned out over 200,000 tons of 


chemicals last year, it'll be a quarter of a 


million this year—when you produce on 


that scale, it isn’t just one use you talk of 


— it’s hundreds. Other chemical manufac- 
turers take most of them—ethylene, 


ethanol, butadiene and basic products of 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd 
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that sort. Our polyethylene Rigidex gets 
right into your home. So do polystyrene, 
detergents, paints, cosmetics, synthetic 
rubber, pharmaceuticals and all the other 
things our customers and customers’ 
customers make. 

Sort of chain reaction, in fact ? 

Yes, that’s why we keep on expanding 

a possible new use seems to crop up 
about once a week. Industry keeps coming 
back for more, and this year’s quarter of a 
million tons won't be enough for next year. 


Rigidex is a registered B.H.C. Trade Mark 


works: Grangemouth, Stirlingshire & Baglan Bay, Glamorgan (under construction) 


HEAD OFFICE: DEVONSHIRE PLACE - MAYFAIR PLACE - LONDON Wi - TEL: MAYFAIR 8867 
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life work of reconciliation and co-operation in 
Western Europe. This, apart from his personal 
character, must have been Erhard’s constant 
preoccupation when the picture of Strauss and 
Mende dominating a non-Adenauer coalition 
rose in his mind. The recent efforts to get nego- 
tiations moving fast between the Six and Great 
Britain reflects this feeling; Adenauer and 
Erhard want to get the harvest home in Western 
Europe before the real war of succession breaks 
out. 

The Social Democrats have behaved with 
dignity and responsibility. They want. a broad 
coalition and have said and done nothing that 
could either put that out of court or could make 
themselves look over-eager. Their own policies 
would have to be met in social and internal 
questions, but they would never endanger 
Western unity or risk the fragile safety of 
Berlin with wild words. Easing the burden of 
taxation on small incomes could be achieved 
without upsetting the enlightened self-interest 
of the wealth-producers on which Erhard’s 
neo-liberalism is based. The distribution of 
ownership in industry could be increased along 
the lines of the policy already begun of ‘people’s 
shares,” which show a real alternative to 
nationalisation. And the welfare services 
offer a large field for reform of the outdated 
and ludicrously overstaffed administration. There 
are serious drawbacks to such a coalition—not 
least the danger of every public appointment 
becoming the subject of political wangling 
which has such a stifling effect on life in Austria. 
But the greatest danger of the Social Demo- 
crats in government would be avoided—that is, 
the refusal of short-sighted bankers and 
industrialists to work with the hated Socialists. 


In the meantime, though, the Christian Demo- 
crats offered a temporary chancellorship of 
Adenauer’s, to be reconsidered later (though 
this promise obviously could not be legally en- 
forced), to the Free Democrats; having given 
them a good fright, and shown once more his 
superiority at manoeuvring, Adenauer can now 
graciously let Mende into the government, no 
longer as a key figure, but as a new boy with 
‘ much to learn. Mende may still prefer the 
wilderness and the advantage of saying ‘I told 
you so’ over Berlin. Brandt and Wehner, the 
Socialists, have said many times that they are 
willing to bear their share of the responsibility 
for the difficult days that are coming. It is not 
only Socialists who are beginning to find their 
attitude the more dignified of the two. 
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The Kariba Dam 


By GRACE SCOTT 


JOKE went into circulation in Northern 
Rhodesia shortly after Federation became 
a fait accompli which is still going the rounds: 
about Northern Rhodesia no longer being the 
‘Black North’ (as it has been known by those 
in the South for so many years), because it 
has been bled white by Southern Rhodesia. It 
may not be very funny, but it somehow ex- 
presses the wide and indisputable disparity 
between the two tergijtories. 

For two adjoining pieces of Africa sharing a 
common name, Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
are remarkably incompatible. They have differ- 
ent forms of governments, different economies, 
different outlooks, different problems—and, 
before Federation, a very different bank balance. 
Northern Rhodesia before 1953 had an annual 
surplus in the region of £15,000,000; Southern 
Rhodesia had almost forgotten what ‘surplus’ 
meant. But soon after Federation Northern 
Rhodesia’s surplus dropped to a mere £2,000,000, 
with little to show for it except—or so it seemed 
to Northern Rhodesians—down south. Salisbury, 
for instance, appeared to be burgeoning with 
new roads, new hospitals, new post offices 
and other signs of prosperity; it soon became 
known as ‘Bamba Zonke’ (rhymes with donkey), 
which is Kitchen Kaffir for “Take the Lot.’ The 
appellation lost the residents of Salisbury 
no sleep—if they were kept awake at nights, 
it was by the feverish banging and hammering 
of workmen as one skyscraper after another 
rose to the heavens. Bamba Zonke was becom- 
ing a boom town. 

But by far the biggest bone of contention 
between the two Rhodesias was Kariba. 

Before Kariba was mooted, Northern 
Rhodesia had begun work on an excellent hydro- 
electric scheme of its own on the Kafue river. 
At the point where the river flows through a 
narrow gap, experts maintained, a dam could 
be built at relatively low cost which would have 
produced all the power necessary for the copper 
mines, and more, by 1959. By the time of Federa- 
tion Northern Rhodesia had already spent a 
million pounds on this scheme, and had been 
given an undertaking by Sir Godfrey Huggins 
that it would be proceeded with under the 
Federal regime. Then, Sir Godfrey pulled Kariba 
out of the bag; much more grandiose, much 
more expensive—but much nearer Salisbury. 

Northern Rhodesians—who were already be- 
ginning to suspect that Federation was a sort 
of Southern Rhodesia Benefit—read into this 
proposal to scrap the Kafue scheme, and har- 
ness the Zambesi instead, a determination by 
Southern Rhodesian big business to ensure that 
everything came Southern Rhodesia’s way. 
Bamba Zonke, they told each other, was at it 
again. Protest meetings were held in the big 
towns; indignant letters went out to the editors 
of local papers; MPs were lobbied; and sun- 
downer conversation consisted of little else for 
months, 

But for all their indignation, when the 
matter was debated in the Federal Assembly, 
it was left to four opposition members, two 





Europeans and two Africans, to oppose it. 
Northern Rhodesian members of the Federal 
Party (the party in power), although vociferous 
enough at first, by the time the House sat had 
been won over to the Kariba side. The opponents 
of the Kariba project could point out that not 
only was Kafue a cheaper scheme (it could have 
produced as much power as Kariba for a much 
lower cost at a much earlier date, and could 
have been paid for out of Northern Rhodesia’s 
surplus without the Government having to resort 
to loans), but it was far and away the safer 
scheme. The site, too, was a ‘natural’ for a dam 
construction—the sides were of granite; and 
nothing like the same amount of land clear- 
ing and moving of indigenous peoples would 
have been involved. But reasonable though 
these arguments were (and prophetic, too, in 
the light of recent disclosures), they were dis- 
missed by the Southern Rhodesian Federals, 
enjoying a large majority in the House, who 
had made up their minds to have Kariba. There 
was nothing anybody in the North could do. 
It is not difficult, in retrospect, to read into 
their change of plans a reluctance on the part of 
Sir Godfrey and his supporters to commit 
themselves to a project in a territory that might 
conceivably one day be run by a black govern- 
ment. If this was indeed the reason for the 
quashing of Kafue, then the possibility of the 
Federation’s breaking up was, ironically, being 
considered by its architects almost before it 
had been created. 

Northern Rhodesian pride had more blows 
to suffer. The Kariba township, consisting of 
employees’ houses, hospitals, shops, offices, 
churches and a modern luxury hotel, was built 
on the Southern Rhodesian side of the river; 
and, to add insult to injury, Northern 
Rhodesians could not get across the temporary 
bridge to the hotel to assuage their thirst without 
a special permit from the Federal Power Board. 
However, this is water over the dam. As soon 
as the gigantic wall was complete, with room for 
four lines of traffic to pass over its top, even 
Northern Rhodesians had to admit it was a 
wonderful piece of engineering, and to begin to 
take pride in it. 

The adventures and vicissitudes connected 
with the construction of Kariba are well known: 
the moving of the Tonga people who lived in 
the area to be flooded, and the rescue of game 
from the rapidly disappearing islands, which 
captured the imagination. of TV viewers every- 
where. Even the encroaching Salvinia Auriculata, 
the pretty green ‘Kariba weed,’ has figured 
in the world press. Kariba helped to put 
the Central African Federation on the map: 
tourists see it even before they go to see the 
Victoria Falls, 250 miles upstream. Tongans fish 
happily and profitably from primitive dugouts 
in the vast, well-stocked lake. Water-loving 
Europeans of both territories, who had hitherto 
not known what to do with their long weekends, 
find they have a brand-new inland sea. Sailing, 
water ski-ing, speed-boating, fishing or just 
messitg about in boats have become a 
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Rhodesian pastime. There is something fascinat- 
ing about tying one’s boat to the topmost 
branches of a baobab tree, exploring islands 
which were up to a few months ago uninhabited 
mountain-tops and entangling one’s fishing tackle 
in submerged bushes and brambles that once 
gave Shelter to wild animals. 

But the business record of Kariba is less un- 
sporting. In one of the windows of Rhodesia 
House in the Strand, the ‘blurb’ on Kariba, under 
ihe theme of ‘POWER FOR PARTNERSHIP,’ reads: 

Power for the factories; Power for the 
homes; Power behind the fastest growing eco- 
nomy in Africa; Power to bring 8 million 

Africans into the Federation's rapidly expanding 

economy. To give them the jobs and the pros- 

perity which Partnership is creating. This is 
the true meaning of Kariba. 

Apart from the shock it gives the visitor from 
Rhodesia to realise that the word ‘Partnership’ 
(now seldom mentioned in the Federation) is 
still being used as a gimmick in Britain, this 
poetic puff must make Rhodesians feel. some- 
what wistful. Hydro-electric dams _ naturally 
represent a great attraction to new industry 
wherever they are erected; but (through no fault 
of its own) not Kariba. Even the Federal 
Minister of Finance had to admit, when he was 
presenting the budget last June, that outside 
investment was not coming into the Federation 
as quickly as he and his fellow Rhodesians had 
hoped. He blamed this on to events in the 
Congo and other parts of Africa, but it is 
unlikely he fooled many of his listeners. If out- 
side investment is fighting shy of the Federation, 
it is because of the political uncertainty in the 
Federation itself—not in any other part of 
Africa. And if its politics were not enough to 
deter foreign capital, then the Government’s 
drastic exchange control measures earlier this 
year to stop money going out of the country 
have done nothing to encourage money to come 
in. 

Now, the announcement that an abutment 
has to be built to strengthen the dam, at a cost 
of £1.8 million, owing to a fault in the rock on 
the south bank, has added to the list of draw- 
backs. But the news has far more serious implica- 
tions than that it will push up the cost of power. 
The Kariba dam was designed by the same man 
and on the same principle as was the ill-fated 
Fréjus dam in France. A feature of this type of 
dam is that the main strain is transmitted from 
the wall to the banks: and it was a faulty bank 
at Fréjus that was responsible for the catas- 
trophe. The huge patch, therefore, of poor- 
quality rock on the south side of Kariba could 
not be lightly shrugged off. 

But the shrug followed. The Minister for 
Power assured the Federal assembly that there 
is nothing unusual about a thrust block being 
added to a dam—lots of dams have them. The 
fault, he said, had been known from the begin- 
ning, but it had been thought that jetting and 
grouting (scraping out the soft micaceous rock 
and replacing it with concrete) would have been 
sufficient to ensure the safety of the dam wall. 
Unfortunately, the contractors jetted and grouted 
to the tune of a million pounds before it became 
clear that some further reinforcement would be 
Necessary. 

_The opposition, unconvinced, called for the 
appointment of a select committee of inquiry 
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into the whole matter. Some of them had been 
making some investigations of their own, and 
had unearthed some disquieting facts. From 
their findings it appeared that insufficient geo- 
logical survey had been made before work on the 
dam had been commenced; that the Northern 
Rhodesian Geological Department had, in the 
beginning, expressed concern about the quality 
of rock in the south bank, but had been refused 
funds for further investigation; that the con- 
tractors themselves had discovered weaknesses 
but had been told to carry on, and so on. But 
the upshot was as expected: the motion was 
carried and the amendment defeated. 

There things might have rested, but for the 
tenacity of one of the opposition members, Mr. 
Robert Moffat, brother of Sir John Moffat, 
leader of Northern Rhodesia’s Liberal Party. 
Mr. Robert Moffat published his misgivings. in 
the September issue of the Federation’s liberal 
monthly, the Central African Examiner, show- 
ing how the geological survey had been seriously 
neglected in order that the Kariba scheme. might 
be pushed through to enable: cheap’ electric 
power to. be transmitted to the Copperbelt by 
1960. ‘The meeting of this deadline,’ he wrote, 
‘had, of course, important implications in the 
party political sphere.’ He also claimed that some 
experts have privately expressed their deep con- 
cern about recent developments at Kariba, where 
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they believe the mica seam in the south bank 
to be much more extensive than the Govern- 
ment has disclosed. 

If these allegations are true, and there is no 
reason to suppose that Mr. Moffat, who is sin- 
cere, rather shy and certainly not given to seek- 
ing the limelight, has been inventing them, then 
obviously some action is called for to reassure 
the public about the safety of Kariba. It is hard 
to understand why the Federal Government 
should have refused to consider the appointment 
of a committee of inquiry—the cost would have 
been a fleabite compared to the £75 million or 
so already spent on the scheme, and valuable 
publicity would follow if Kariba is found to be 
as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar. As it is, the 
rumours that are bound to circulate (and indeed 
have been circulating for the past two. years) 
about the dam not being all it should be will do 
the Federation a great deal of harm—and frighten 
away outside investment. 

Meanwhile Rhodesians. treat the matter as 
a sick joke. ‘We're going to Kariba on-Sunday,’ 
they say, ‘“—if it’s still there’; and they speculate 
on how they will retrieve their-boats from the 
hill tops when the water has gone. But few people 
are really worried. The Kariba is so tremendous 
that it is as. impossible not to believe in its dura- 
bility as it was not to believe in the-wnsiakability 
of the Titanic. 


Decline and Fall 


By MONICA FURLONG 


ES, but did the decline of the Roman Empire 

begin with sexual depravity; and isn’t sexual 
depravity a symptom of another and more 
serious malaise; and what, to a Christian at least, 
was so good about the Roman Empire even in its 
heyday? There is a horrible irony about Dr. 
Weatherhead’s remark in the Times, rather as if a 
Jew should nostalgically recall the glories of 
Hitler's Reich. All of which brings me, reluct- 
antly, to discuss Christians and sex; reluctantly, 
because, as Mr. Roy Brooks recently remarked, 
we have an unwholesome obsession with the 
subject, and, as half my friends regularly point 
out to me, we pontificate far too much anyway. 

I am sometimes tempted to defend all the 
tutting over sexual immorality by saying that 
after all this does matter much more than lots 
of other things: that, as they say in the handbooks 
on marriage, if we get this wrong we shall get 
nothing else right. A society in which little 
children get venereal disease, in which every 
sweet shop carries its shelf of sadistic fantasies, 
in which love is not regarded as the prerequisite 
for sexual intercourse, is a sick one-in the eyes of 
many people besides Christians, and the sooner 
we make an accurate diagnosis the better. But I 
know at heart, as do the critics of the Church, 
that these shocked exclamations over adultery 
and illegitimate babies, over venereal disease and 
teenage morals, over perversions and porno- 
graphic books, achieve nothing at all. It seems 
worth while to ask why. 

Perhaps because there is so little that is 
Christian about them. Christians who have under- 


stood. their faith aright are the least shockable 
of people and it is logical that they should be so. 
At the root of their faith is the knowledge that sin 
is the condition of man, a condition from which 
he is only delivered by entering into relationship 
with God. Knowing that the flaw is there, that it 
runs alike through the priest and the teddy-boy, 
through the bishop and the bigamist, must 
remove at one go all element of surprise and all 
impulses of superiority over the failings, sexual 
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an economic fable 


Ox UPON A TIME there was a wise old 
bird wholaid nest-eggs. Peoplebrought 
him their berries and he took them in his 
beak and flew off into the forest. There— 
for he was a wise old bird and knew the 
forest well—he planted them. And there, in 
due course, they sent up shoots. The wise 
old bird tended these shoots carefully. He 
watched them and watered them. He 
perched day and night on a neighbouring 
branch and was never caught napping. So 
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the berries grew into berry-bushes. Very 
productive berry-bushes. And when winter 
arrived the same people came to him—and 
he gave them back their berries and more 
besides. And this way there were always 
berries, winter and summer, for the people 
who cared to come to the wise old bird. 
And this was how he laid his nest eggs. 


Then the Keeper of the forest came to see 
the wise old bird. “This can’t go on!” he 
said. “Why not?” said the wise old bird. 
“I’ve been doing it for two hundred years 
and everyone seems quite happy.”—‘But 
I’m not happy,” said the Keeper. “It’s 
untidy, that’s what it is. There you go, 
planting your berry bushes all over the 
forest. Never a thought as to where they'll 
look best.” —‘“‘I think of where they'll grow 
best,” said the wise old bird. The Keeper 
wasn’t listening. “It’s just plain selfish,” he 





cried indignantly. ““You never think of 
trying to keep the forest with everything in 
balance—every branch with a creeper, every 
creeper with a branch.’”’—“‘T go to a lot of 
trouble to keep it in the best state for 
growing berry bushes,” said the wise old 
bird. “And that’s good for everyone, not 








just the people who save their berries and 
bring them to me to plant, instead of 
eating them at once.” 


But the Keeper wouldn't listen. He went 
and got an expensive gilded cage, and put 
the wise old bird into it. He was still 
allowed out to plant berry bushes, but only 
with an Under-Keeper to see that he planted 
them in officially approved places. The wise 





old bird knew that many of these weren’t 
good for growing berry bushes. But there 
was nothing he could do. And he thought it 
was unfair to the people who saved their 
berries and brought them to him that what 
they saved should now be used simply for 
keeping the forest tidy, instead of for grow- 
ing lots of berries for winter time. But 
there was still nothing he could do. 

And winter came, and there weren't 
enough berries to go round. And the people 
blamed the wise old bird. ‘‘Next time,” they 
said, “‘we won’t bother to bring our berries 
to him.’ And they didn’t. They ate them 
instead. 

The Keeper didn’t like this, but there was 
nothing he could do about it. He couldn't 
watch every mouth in the forest to see if it 





was munching at the wrong moment or not. 
And no berry bushes were planted, and the 
forest suddenly began to look much more 
untidy than before. 

And the winter after that everyone went 
hungry, including the wise old bird, the 
Under-Keeper and the Keeper himself. 


MORAL: 


You can break a lot of nest-eggs and still not 
make an omelette. 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON—AND ASSOCIATED 
SCOTTISH LIFE OF FICES, EDINBURGH. 
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or otherwise, of other people. Since, to the 
Christian, all sin is perversion, there is little 
point in picking out certain kinds of behaviour 
for moral censure and ignoring other, equally 
loveless, kinds. Suppressing dirty books, censor- 
ing bawdy and realistic plays and films, hiding 
prostitutes away where they do not offend the 
public eye—these achieve, on a straightforward 
reading of the Christian faith, nothing at all. It 
is treating the patient for acne when he is dying 
of cancer. ‘Man,’ says the Christian with the 
depressing honesty which maddens the humanist, 
‘is so sick that nothing will do any good but a 
major operation. And the operation involves not 
giving up fornication or adultery or lewd books, 
but giving up himself.’ 

It remains to ask how so many otherwise 
dedicated Christians can continually speak as if 
they themselves were outside the struggling mélée 
of temptation and sin, instead of painfully 
engaged; and to wonder at the emotion which 
seems to lurk for them in what needs to be an 
objective survey of the situation. Since the target 
for moral brickbats is nearly always youth and 
since the speakers are very often middle-aged or 
elderly men, it is time perhaps to take notice of 
another kind of temptation; the envy which 
youth, with its beauty and virility, may inspire 
in the old. Not to acknowledge this is to allowa 
recurring error to muddle our social calculation. 

One of the signs of the times, along with 
mothers writing to the papers that they have two 
children and don’t want them bombed, is injured 
letters to editors complaining in aggrieved tones 
that the Church is giving the writers no directive 
in the present situation. This intrigues me. If Dr. 
Ramsey were to write to such earnest inquirers 
telling them to go at-once to confession, and to 
spend the next week. in fasting and prayer for 
world peace, would they do it? ‘If Jesus Christ 
had been alive today, I don’t know which side he 
would have been on, but he would have been on 
someone's, said a recent letter to the press. But 
would He? His Jewish contemporaries were, one 
gathers, briskly writing ‘Romans, Go Home,’ on 
available walls, but He continued to insist that 


e-| social cure began on a quite different level. The 


Christian directive remains as humdrum and as 
rigorous as it has always been; prayer and the 
sacraments, doing battle with all one’s loveless 
impulses, being faithful to one’s family, one’s 
friends, one’s fellow-believers, caring for the poor 
and the sick, accepting the unlovable and the 
unattractive. It’s an oddly indirect programme, 
one which in the short run takes less courage than 
sitting down in Trafalgar Square, but in the long 
run takes rather more. It is a method which, 
practised by. the early Christians, who also 
believed the end of civilisation to be imminent, 
had quite as much to do with toppling a bloody 








# | and arrogant regime as sexual depravity. 
S| < - . > 
&| The Guardian recently carried a report of the 


B| Horsemen's service at -Epsom Downs when 


&! nearly 1,000 riders, not to mention their horses 
&| and ponies, listened to a sermon by the Bishop 
: | of Guildford. ‘The service was conducted by the 


Vicar of Burgh Heath, the Rev. A. L. Bird, from 


E| an improvised altar on which stood a symbolic 
@ | bowl of corn. At his feet was a saddle and 
& | harness.’ 

| Isnt that Dr. Huxley over there by that loose- 


box, chuckling to himself and rubbing his hands? 
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AUGUST THE THIRTEENTH 


By CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 


What lies behind Ulbricht’s Wall? First, of course, the dingy ruins of East Berlin, 
their dinginess only accentuated by the wedding-cake pomp of the Stalinallee. And 
beyond Berlin, between the even dingier cities of Leipzig, Dresden and Magdeburg, is 
what used to be the great farming belt of Germany. The farms there have now been 
organised into what are called, in the Communists’ jargon, ‘Landwirtschaftliche Produk- 
tiongenossenschaften,’ usually abbreviated into ‘LPG,’ which is rendered into English 
simply as ‘collective farms’—a process which has led ‘9 a massive flight from the land, 
to food shortages and to further large-scale flight to the West; it was one of 
the causes of the building of Ulbricht’s Chinese Wall on August 13, 1961, and the 
current international crisis. It would seem worth while, therefore, to examine why this 


collectivisation was carried out, and how. 


semantic confusions must first be cleared 
away. A Russian collective farm or kolkhoz is 
not a farm worked collectively by a group of 
peasants, with their own equipment, in their 
own interest. It has nothing whatever in common 
with a co-operative venture. The peasants are 
compelled by representatives of the State and 
the party bureaucracies to sacrifice the greater 
part, or all, of their land, livestock and tools. 
The farm is run by State bureaucrats, with orders 
to produce a certain quota, or ‘norm’: failure 
to produce this leads to punishment, success very 
often to an increase in the ‘norm.’ 

It is generally accepted that an absentee land- 
lord is a burden on the land unless his affairs 
be administered by an extremely competent and 
conscientious bailiff; for in farming -matters, 
though broad policy can be laid down effectively 
from on high, spot decisions have to be made 
many times in the year. There are, of course, a 
number of extremely well-run model kolkhozes 
in the Soviet Union. Foreign politicians and 
journalists have been visiting them regularly for 
a quarter of a century. There were a number 
of extremely well-run farms in Ireland 120 years 
ago. But in both cases the results of distant con- 
trol have also produced a fantastically high level 
of inefficiency and muddle and misery. 

Indeed, the resemblance to Ireland before the 
famine is quite close, nor is it entirely fortuitous. 
In both cases a landless peasantry bore upon its 
back a huge structure of persons interested 
solely in what they could get out of the land, 
not in how it should be got out; in both cases 
the method used to compel the peasantry to 
produce food for the market, while themselves 
living close to a starvation level, was cruelty 
and threats—by the absentee landlord’s bailiffs 
or by the State agronomists; in both cases there 
were vast flights from the land, semi-voluntary 
in the case of the millions of Irish countrymen 
who fled to the cities of America and England, 
entirely compulsory in the case of the millions of 
kulaks moved to forced-labour camps in Siberia 
and the Arctic; and in both cases the agricul- 
tural economy was more or less wrecked. 

Productivity in Ireland remains to this day 
far below what it could and should be, even 
though all the old abuses have been removed 
these many years; the best of the peasantry took 
their traditions and talents abroad, to waste in 
shanty-towns. And in Russia today over a third 
of the population work the land and produce 
less food than the 8 per cent. of the smaller 


A s usual when dealing with Communist affairs, 


American population who farm—though the 
Ukraine should be the richest farming land in 
the world. 

That Russian agriculture is an Augean stable 
of inefficiency, corruption and waste is accepted 
by everyone, including Nikita Khrushchev. At- 
tempts at a miraculous solution to this man- 
made problem—such as the massive application 
of Lysenko’s weird notions or the fantastically 
wasteful ‘virgin lands’ experiments—have only 
made for more confusion, and increases in food 
production have been temporary and undepend- 
able. Because it is the basic system that is wrong, 
and has been proved wrong over and over again 
in history whenever attempts have been made 
to insert decisions made at a distance between 
the farmer and the land he farms, and to ignore 
the organic unity that must prevail between the 
soil and those who till it. It was proved wrong 
once again in Poland, and in 1956 80 per cent. 
of the land was decollectivised, with an imme- 
diate and startling increase in productivity. Yet 
this is the system that was imposed ‘voluntarily’ 
on East Germany in 1960. Why? 

In Russia, which was 80 per cent. agri- 
cultural in 1918, Lenin won the support of the 
peasantry by giving them land previously in the 
possession of the expropriators. Whether he re- 
garded this as a temporary political expedient 
is neither here nor there. Ten years later Stalin 
collectivised. The cost, as he told Churchill, was 
the lives of 5,000,000 kulaks, mostly in the 
Ukraine, where Khrushchev served as one of his 
principal lieutenants in the later stages of this 
item of social engineering. 

Stalin collectivised the land for at least two 
reasons, both connected with the forced indus- 
trialisation known as the Five-Year Plans. On 
the one hand, the Plans needed a huge labour 
supply for the mines, factories and the con- 
struction of utilities, and in Russia this could 
only be drawn from the land. (Peter the Great 
had done the same, when the populations of 
whole villages were designated ‘factory serfs,’ 
moved to the factory and ordered to get on 
with it.) Mechanisation was to replace the 
missing men, and the great tracfor factories were 
built. But mechanisation was not then believed 
to be economically possible on small or even 
on medium-sized farms. Hence the creation of 
the kolkhozes and sovkhozes, which are State 
farms theoretically even less independent than 
the others. And since the peasants would not 
voluntarily: surrender their ‘ farms—as ‘no 
peasant-farmer ever has or will, unless he be 
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so inefficient or so lazy as to be quite useless— 
they were starved into it or just carted away. 

A second reason for this extermination of the 
yeomanry was that concentration on heavy in- 
dustry meant a drought of consumer goods: the 
peasants were therefore reluctant to surrender 
their produce against non-existent commodities: 
and the cities were short of food. Therefore the 
peasants must be forced to work for nothing. 
And, according to the Kremlin’s logic, so long 
as they had partial independence they were not 
susceptible to the full rigours of the State. 

The immediate result of Stalin’s policy was 
to increase the food shortages in the cities, while 
creating famine in the villages. The starving 
peasants ate their seed potatoes and their seed 
corn and slaughtered their remaining cattle and 
pigs. This constituted sabotage, for they should 
have quietly starved in the interests of Stalinist 
planning. Millions more were deported. The 
farms that the State took over were in a con- 
dition of ruin. And the long-term result has 
been the deplorable condition of Russian agri- 
culture today. 

So chaotic was Russian agriculture as a result 
of Stalin's social engineering that the Red Army 
would have starved to death had it not been 
fed by the Americans. And after the war Russia 
was saved from an even worse famine than that 
which actually prevailed by the massive food 
shipments sent in by UNRRA. 


* 


It might be thought that with these grim ex- 
periences behind them, the ruling group within 
the Kremlin would have gladly altered their 
agricultural policy, either after the war or after 
the death of Stalin. But Stalin never seems to 
have doubted the virtues of collectivisation, 
while Khrushchev, in his. famous ‘Secret Speech’ 
to the Twentieth Congress, went out of his way 
to exclude the agricultural debacle and the kulak 
massacre from his list of Stalin’s crimes—per- 
haps because he was personally so deeply im- 
plicated in both? Both dictators have pursued 
the goal of total collectivisation in their own 
country and in the countries occupied by the 
Red Army. So have the Chinese Communists in 
the vast territories they control, and with similar 
results, though this may be more a parallel than 
a repetition. In the occupied countries of 
Eastern Europe it has been a case of simple 
repetition. Why should they have wished to 
do so? 

A number of explanations are possible. One 
is that the Byzantine dogmatism of the Russian 
Bolsheviks ties them to Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist 
collectivisation like Ixion to his wheel. There 
is probably some truth in this, though other 
elements of Marxism-Leninism, such as econo- 
mic egalitarianism, higher educational policy and 
indeed the whole metaphysic of the gradual dis- 
appearance of the State—which would appear 
to be at least as important—have gone by the 
board. 

But if the collective farm fixation makes little 
sense historically—and even less economically— 
politically it has a great deal to be said for it. 
So long as over half the population of Russia 
could at least feed themselves, their subservience 
to their masters was not and could not be total. 
They might be reduced to, and kept at, the level 
of those peasants whom La Bruyére saw toiling 
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in the fields of Louis XIV’s France, ‘and when 
they lift their heads, we see that they are men.’ 

But a few generations later they did lift their 
heads, and those of their masters and exploiters 
fell. One of the purposes, probably the main pur- 
pose, of totalitarianism is to make such rebellion 
not merely impossible but actually unthinkable. 
Therefore the peasant has to be effectively 
atomised by being deprived of even the mini- 
mum of independence that goes with agricultural 
life and the decisions of the farmer’s calendar. 
He must not only be totally dependent on his 
masters for his food, housing and the basic 
necessities of his livelihood: he must even 
accept their orders as to where and when to 
sow, to reap, to graze his cows, no matter how 
foolish such orders may be (and indeed the 
more foolish the orders he has to obey, the 
more he will be alienated and atomised): he 
must, in fact, become a ‘factory serf’ working 
the land. 

if this was true of Russia, with an already 
subservient peasantry, it was even more so in 
the more highly developed countries occupied 
by the Red Army, and in East Germany above 
all. 

* 


Russian agricultural policy in their zone of 
Germany has, in all important matters, been a 
repetition of what happened in Russia between 
the wars. First the big estates, most of which 
were in Mecklenburg, were split up in 1945, 
when the first collective farms were also created. 
East Germany became a country of over 
600,000 farms, most of them of fifty acres or 
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less. Many of these farms were given to farmers 
expelled from East Prussia, the areas east of 
the Oder-Neisse line, or from the countries of 
Eastern Europe where their forebears had lived 
as Volksdeutsche. 

This redistribution of land entered its second 
phase in 1948-49, when the larger (fifty or more 
acres) farms were broken up in their turn. The 
smaller farmers lacked the necessary economic 
strength to resist the pressures that were to be 
put upon them when the third phase, collectivi- 
sation, began. Meanwhile the infra-structure for 
the total collectivisation of the land was being 
laid by the creation of. Tractor Stations, the 
complete control of the farmers’ banking and 
credit system, the creation of a State monopoly 
of artificial fertilisers and similar essentials and 
the introduction of the quota system. 

Almost as soon as the big farmers had been 
broken (normally by being deprived of their 
labourers) the Russians set about collectivising 
the others. They had two reasons for wishing 
to do this with all speed: it was anomalous that 
independent farming should go ‘on in Eastern 
Germany while forced collectivisation was pro- 
ceeding ruthlessly in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania and. Bulgaria; and there 
were the events of 1948-49-—the failure of the 
Berlin blockade and the West Germany cur- 
rency reform, which meant that Russia had 
failed to seize all Germany and that West Ger- 
many must soon emerge as a strong and pros- 
perous State once again. 

It was at this point that Stalin decided that 
the permanent division of Germany was the best 
solution he could hope | for. He decided to_re- 
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engineer East Germany so as to ensure that the 
two halves of the apple would no longer fit. Ig- 
noring the totally different conditions prevailing 
in the two countries, Russian methods were to be 
applied in East Germany, with forced -collec- 
livisation supplying the manpower for the new 
mines and factories and public works. Thus 
political expediency, too, encouraged them to 
repeat the same disastrous agricultural policy 
pursued twenty years earlier in Russia. The heat 
was put on the peasants; by 1953 approximately 
one-quarter of German agriculture was directly 
controlled by the State, 13.8 per cent. of the 
land being LPGs and 3.8 per cent. sovkhozes 
(State farms), the remaining 8.4 per cent. being 
accounted for by the Tractor Stations, etc. 

But this policy inevitably led, as usual, to 
a generally lowered standard of living. And 
this in turn produced the rebellion of June 17, 
1953, when close on 40,000 farmers fled from 
East to West Germany, mostly via Berlin. This 
very large figure not only constituted I2 per 
cent. of the refugees, but some 10 per cent. 
of the independent farmers or peasants (it is 
difficult to know precisely how to translate the 
word Bauer which applies to both these) then 
working the land of East Germany 

Even after the rebellion the Communists went 
on with the mild relaxation of policy started 
after Stalin's death. During the period of the 
Kremlin’s internal struggle for power, the period 
of the so-called ‘thaw,’ pressure remained less 
than it had been or was to become. Only when 
Khrushchev was firmly established in Stalin’s 
seat, and had gathered into his hands almost 
all the reins and whips that Stalin had once 
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held, did Russian policy become overtly aggres- 
sive once again. 

This was, roughly, in mid-1958. The Poles had 
taken advantage of this phase of comparative 
Russian weakness to decollectivise their agricul- 
ture. In East Germany meanwhile ‘voluntary’ 
collectivisation had gone on, though at a much 
slower rate. In early 1958 65 per cent. of all 
East German agriculture was still privately 
owned and the independent small farmer (or 
Einzelbauer, to use the Communist jargon) was 
doing comparatively well. Even the 10 per cent. 
increase in collective farms that took place be- 
tween 1953 and 1958 is largely accounted for by 
a simple administrative redesignation, whereby 
the farms abandoned by their owners who had 
fled to the West, previously designated ‘local 
farms,’ became LPGs. 

During this comparatively happy period food 
production in the Russian zone increased to the 
extent that open rationing could be abolished. 
Indeed, it seemed to Khrushchev, and perhaps 
even to Ulbricht, that East Germany might after 
all become an economically viable entity despite 
forced industrialisation. But during these years 
the so-called ‘economic miracle’ had taken place 
in West Germany. And when, by late 1958, 
Khrushchev was in a position once again to 
pursue Stalin’s aggressive policies, he was all 
the more anxious to make the division of Ger- 
many permanent. The pressure was applied to 
the Western powers—to make them get out of 
Berlin; and a year later to the East German 
peasants—to make them join the LPGs. In 
November of 1958 Khrushchev had issued his 
six-month Berlin ultimatum. 

For various reasons, which may or may not 
have included Mr. Macmillan’s hasty flight to 
Moscow in early 1959 and President Eisen- 
hower’s conciliatory attitude at Camp David 
during the summer of that same year, Khrush- 
chev seems to have believed that he could brow- 
beat the West into giving him what he wanted. 
As a first step, he had succeeded in having a 
Summit Conference scheduled for the spring of 
1960. What exactly he hoped to win at this con- 
ference we do not know, but it does seem likely 
that he was prepared, in certain circumstances 
of his own choosing, to move most or all of the 
Red Army out of East Germany. 

We do know that he was then pressing for a 
disarmed German Confederation, in which 
Ulbricht’s wretched rump would share _all- 
German sovereignty equally with the Federal 
Republic. Perhaps he even believed that the 
Western powers would accede to this fantastic 
demand, the preliminary to an eventual, all- 
Communist Germany. But to ensure that such a 
Confederation should be pointed in the Com- 
munist direction, it was essential that certain 
safeguards be applied in East Germany to 
prevent the zone from simply slipping under its 
own economic weight into the arms of the 
capitalist Federal Republic. In fact the zone must 
be made into a very prickly item indeed, which 
the West could not swallow without drastic and 
basic administrative reforms, which the Russians 
could veto. And one way to do this was by 
means of the total collectivisation of East Ger- 
man agriculture, as part of the total socialisation 
of the zone laid down in the Seven-Year Plan, 
published on October 1, 1959. 
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Here the Ulbricht junta found itself con- 
fronted with the sort of dilemma for which 
‘Marxist’ dialectic was especially invented. On 
the one hand, the legal statutes of the German 
Democratic Republic had proclaimed, as re- 
cently as April 30, 1959, that ‘entrance into the 
co-operatives is voluntary.. On the other, the 
peasant-farmers showed, as always, a marked 
disinclination to volunteer. The answer was to 
compel them to volunteer. Under the Seven- 
Year Plan the independent farmers were 
allotted impossible quotas and intolerable farm- 
ing conditions were imposed upon them. Such 
a wearing-down of the farmers’ resistance must, 
however, take some time. 

In February, 1960, an agricultural conference 
of the Communist Parties of the Eastern bloc 
took place in Moscow, where it was decided 
that collectivisation must be proceeded with at 
all speed. This decision was not, however, ap- 
plied to Poland (though Poland’s turn will un- 
doubtedly come once again, if and when the 
East German problem is ever solved to Russia’s 
satisfaction); nor was much done to ginger up 
the slow rate of re-collectivisation in Hungary, 
where the system had broken down in 1956. 
But in East Germany the heat was turned 
on again. Ulbricht received his orders: all East 
German agriculture was to be directly controlled 
by the State by the time of the Summit Meeting, 
then scheduled for mid-April. 

In January, 1960, approximately half of East 
German agriculture was still free. This, it must 
be recalled, means that half the peasant-farmers 
had steadfastly, for close on twelve years and 
under considerable pressure, refused to hand 
over their farms to the collectives. Yet three 
months later, by April 14, 1960, they had all 
‘voluntarily’ joined the LPGs, except for some 
two and a half thousand who had fled to the 
West during the eight weeks’ campaign. 


* 


It is indicative of the importance which the 
Communists attached to completing the collec- 
tivisation before the Summit that they were pre- 
pared to take the most drastic measures precisely 
during the vital period of the spring sowing, 
with the consequent inevitable effects upon the 
autumn harvest. But such brutal indifference to 
the demands of nature has long typified Com- 
munist activity, and is indeed the basic cause 
of the repeated failure of their agricultural 
policy. In addition to the great economic pres- 
sures to which the East German farmers were 
already subject. direct social pressure was now 
added. Teams of agitators were sent from the 
towns and cities into the villages and the coun- 
tryside to ‘persuade’ the recalcitrant peasantry 
that they should voluntarily join the collectives. 

The agitators were drafted to the job—though 
some preferred to flee to the West via Berlin 
rather than take part in such a campaign. They 
came from government and party offices, some 
of which temporarily ceased to function, since 
their entire staffs were out ‘persuading’ the 
peasants. School teachers were sent to the vil- 
lages to argue. Others came from the ‘Workers’ 
Battle Groups’ in the factories, thus partly dis- 
locating production there. They appeared in 
groups of two, four, eight or even more. There 
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were always policemen among them, whose 
presence was intended effectively to add to the 
weight of their arguments. Sometimes whole 
villages were sealed off by the police for days 
on end while the agitators got down to work. 
Few of these people knew anything about the 
land. They did not need to. 


Their arguments were curiously irrelevant. A 
farmer would be asked if he wished to create, 
or join, an LPG—that is to say, surrender his 
land and his livestock to the State. He would 
usually reply that he did not. They would then 
ask him his reasons. Here was an immediate 
trap. If he were to reply that the LPGs were 
inefficient and did not pay a decent wage, or 
merely that he loved his land. he would be told 
that collectivisation was the policy of the 
‘democratic’ government under which he lived, 
and formed indeed an essential part of the 
Seven-Year Plan. Was he against the govern- 
ment and the Plan? Was he, in fact, an enemy 
of the people? These farmers had lived under 
one totalitarian regime or another for twenty- 
seven years and had few illusions concerning 
the fate that befalls ‘enemies of the people.’ 
The police car was waiting outside. A farmer 
who attempted to argue with the agitators soon 
ended by ‘voluntarily’ signing away his farm. 


A slightly more fruitful line of resistance was 
the simple repetition of the statement that the 
law did not require him to join an LPG. Indeed, 
it was specifically laid down in the Bauernfibel, 
an elementary farmers’ manual published by the 
SED itself, that: ‘Anyone will be called to 
account and punished who tries to compel far- 
mers, no matter how, to join the LPGs.’ Many 
farmers, wise in the legalistic ways of dictator- 
ships, simply reiterated that they did not wish 
to join and gave no further reason. 


This usually routed the first group of agita- 
tors; but they were soon back, with reinforce- 
ments. They would force their way into the 
farmer’s home and for six, eight, ten hours they 
would question him, using the ‘conveyor’ 
system as practised on the prisoners in the 
political gaols. Their standard line was: ‘Are 
you in favour of Socialism and peace, or are 
you for Adenauer and war?’ When the poor 
man gave the only possible answer, he was 
immediately told that he was lying. If he was 
against joining the local LPG, it meant that he 
was against the Seven-Year Plan, and therefore 
that he was in favour of Adenauer and war. 


This is dialectic in action. Many farmers hid 
in their barns or their woods to get away from 
this torment, which was repeated day after day 
and night after night. They were hunted down, 
and the interminable, senseless barrage of 
questions and insults began again. Still some 
stuck it out. Loudspeaker vans were then parked 
outside their homes, announcing day and night 
that Farmer So-and-so was an enemy of the 
people, a warmonger and a supporter of the 
Nazi-revanchiste government in Bonn. The 
nerves of many of these men, and of their wives, 
broke under the strain. They signed, often 
solely in order to get the papers that would 
enable them to travel to Berlin and escape. 

And yet still some held out. The Summit was 
coming close, and time was running short. If a 
stubborn farmer had children attending a uni- 
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What Kariba means to Rhodesia : this 
great. source of power is just halfway be- 
tween the mines of the Copper Belt in 
the North and the expanding industries 
of the South. 












Kariba Ten English Electric 330-kV 
single-phase transformers are inst. lled 
in the underground power house. (Con- 
sulting Engineers: Merz & McLellan.) 
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Rail Giant For Rhodesia Railways, 
English Electric has supplied thirty-five 
2;,000-h.p. diesel-electric locomotives, 
which have set record mileages. Sixteen 
1,875-h.p. locomotives are on order. 


RHODESIA’S DYNAMIC THRUST AHEAD 


The world acclaimed the engineering achieve- 
ment of Kariba, glittering token of future 
prosperity for all the peoples of Rhodesia. 
But the Kariba Dam is only a means to an 
end—the provision of cheap and abundant 
electricity for developing industries. 

The Kariba scheme is bringing enormous 
benefits to Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
alike: transmission lines reach north to the 
Copper Belt—copper is still the main source 
of Rhodesia’s wealth—and south to the more 
populous areas of Bulawayo and Salisbury, 
where secondary industries are helping to 
broaden the basis of the country’s economy. 
English Electric in Rhodesia. In all branches 
of power engineering—for producing, distri- 
buting and using electricity—The English 


Electric Company has long been at work in 
Rhodesia. At Kariba, in the copper mines 
and in many modern factories and offices 
you will find English Electric equipment-— 
silicon rectifiers at Nchanga mine, motors to 
drive Lancashire Steel’s new rod mill at 
Queque, power transformers at Kitwe. For 
Rhodesia Railways, thirty-five 2,000-h.p. 


diesel-electric locomotives have been built. 

And so the fruitful relationship grows: 
English Electric gains further experience, 
which it can use for work in other countries 
and at home; Rhodesia knows it can depend 
on the specialized knowledge and vast tech- 
nical resources which lie behind every con- 
tract with English Electric. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, English Electric House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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versity he was told that they would not be per- 
mitted to continue their studies. The electric- 
light cables to their farms and dairies were cut. 
There were cases of the agitators bricking up 
chimneys. And, of course, these people were con- 
stantly in the farmer's house, shouting their 
inane either/or questions at the poor man and 
his wife. If the doors were locked against them, 
they simply smashed them in. 

Then, even more brutal threats were applied. 
The recalcitrant farmers were summoned to 
the office of their local mayor or chief of police. 
A proportion of these were and are former 
Nazi officials, whose methods have, of course, 
been -well known in the locality for many years. 
Others have only acquired their reputations 
since the war. Here the farmer would be in- 
formed that a criminal prosecution was pend- 
ing against him. It was alleged that he had not 
paid his taxes in full, or even that he had com- 
mitted arson (the evidence of a smouldering 
compost heap would suffice, and arson is a 
capital offence in Eastern Germany). 

Unless he agreed to join an LPG at once, he 
would be sent for trial. There are no illusions 
about the course of justice in East Germany. 
Has not the Minister of Justice, Hilde Benjamin, 
herself said: “There can be no judge who is not 
partisan. A judge must not allow himself to be 
led by objectivity’? An independent peasant- 
farmer who faced trial for arson in March of 
1960 would, in fact, be being tried for his re- 
fusal to join an LPG. The judge knew this, and 
also knew that if he failed to hand down an 
exemplary sentence he would himself be facing 
trial in the very near future. And the farmers 
knew that the judges knew. Subjected to this 
final and inescapable alternative, ‘volunteering’ 
for the LPGs or accepting death, prison or 
Siberia, there was really no choice. Between 
March | and April 14, 1960, the last 140,000 
independent farmers signed away their farms. In 
many cases these had been in their families for 
generations. On April 14, 1960, the Ulbricht 
government could announce that the last region, 
the Chemnitz Bezirk, was ‘fully socialised.’ 
Khrushchev’s time-table had been met. 

Some farmers hanged themselves, many more 
fled to the West. This, however, was difficult. 
The People’s Police had orders to take men 
travelling towards Berlin off the trains, if their 
identity cards gave their profession as farmer 
or farm labourer. Nevertheless, many thousands 
got through. Agricultural production fell rapidly, 
and in the summer of 1960 Ulbricht had to in- 
troduce open rationing once again. 

This was a humiliating admission of failure, 
and even Ulbricht could no longer pretend that 
East Germany was on the way to becoming an 
economically viable unit. What had been all 
Germany’s granary could now no longer even 
feed itself. Cattle were slaughtered for lack of 
feed, while the harvests were not gathered in 
and the bureaucrats who had sent the tractors 
to the wrong LPG vented their rage and fear 
on the hapless and now landless peasantry. More 
and more joined the workers and _profes- 
sional men in the flight westwards until, on 
August 13, 1961, Ulbricht, fearing the total and 
final disintegration of his miserable satrapy, 
built his celebrated Chinese Wall across Berlin. 
And what the outcome of that will be... 
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The Conferences 
Basil Wigoder, Frank Ware, Ivor R. M. Davies 


Down the ‘C’ Stream C. D. Butler 


CND Pat Pottle, Donald Hughes 
Scientists for Export Benjamin Spear 
‘Daily Telegraph’ Arnold Shone, W. H. Pridmore 


Trevenen Peters 
Alfred L. Cotcher 

M. Walter 

Hugh Ross Williamson 


Thought for Food 
Dementia Americana 
Edible Fungi 

Teresa of Avila 

Lord Home on TV 
The Yoshida Memoirs 


Graham Greene 
Tamotsu Ogata 





THE CONFERENCES 


Sir,—Two comments 
report: 

Firstly he bravely demolishes the myth that our 
delegates are mandated by their constituencies. He 
is quite right to do so, but the myth is one entirely 
of his own manufacture. We have never claimed 
this to be the position. On the contrary, we have 
always believed that to send representatives to an 
Assembly (as the Labour Party do) with prior 
instructions which way to vote makes the debates 
quite purposeless. It would be much easier in that 
event to conduct the whole proceedings by corre- 
spondence. 

Secondly, he judges our Assembly, our Party, 
and our prospects by considering one amendment 
to one resolution—namely that on the de facto 
recognition of East Germany. Mr. Levin is opposed 
to this, but it is clear from your own leading article 
in the same issue that you yourself are prepared 
to consider this suggestion as a serious and helpful 
one. A judgment formed in this ludicrous way is 
precisely as valid as a judgment of mine on your 
last week’s issue in which I confined myself to 
discussing one of the minor book reviews. 

In fact we debated a large number of topics 
such as the United Nations, Agriculture and the 
Common Market, Education, Taxation, a Five- 
Year Plan for Britain and Unemployment, to name 
but a few. The other journalists present appear to 
have found them interesting and constructive. Mr. 
Levin does not even mention them. It may be, of 
course, that whilst they were taking place, Mr. 
Levin was occupied in some dark corner of the Hall 


of Mr. Levin’s minority 


struggling desperately—and by all appearances, 
without success—to adjust his expensive new 
braces. 


BASIL WIGODER 
Chairman, Assembly Agenda Committee 


Liberal Party Organisation, 
58 Victoria Street, SW1 


[The Spectator leading article conceded that de 
facto recognition of East Germany might be used 
as a bargaining counter, to secure concessions, by 
the West. The Liberal Party Conference resolution 
offered recognition to the Communists on a plate. 
That the delegates appeared unable to appreciate 
this distinction worried Mr. Levin, It worries us.— 
Editor, Spectator.) 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Bernard Levin's article on the Liberal 
Assembly was—as we have come to expect of 
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him—witty and penetrating, which makes it all the 
more discomforting for his victims. The Berlin 
debate was a mess. But there were other debates 
at Edinburgh: Mr. Levin accuses us of being 
Charlies instead of ‘sensible, practical, bold.’ 
judging us—save for a fleeting reference to 
Scottish Home Rule—on the first and worst day 
only. 

What about Mr. Jeremy Thorpe, who not only 
purchased braces more successfully than Mr. Levin, 
but also introduced a bold and important debate 
on Agriculture and the Common Market, with 
what is widely accepted as the best speech of the 
Assembly (other than Mr. Grimond’s)? 


What about Mr. Donald Leach’s practical reso- 
lution on Regions of High Unemployment? What 
about the Five-Year Plan resolution and _ the 
debate on Education? 

What about Mr. Grimond's inspiriting speech? 

Was there nothing ‘sensible, practical, bold and 
successful’ here? Our consolation, I suppose, is 
that Mr. Levin's reviews of the Labour and Tory 
Conferences will be even more devastating: I look 
forward to them. 

FRANK WARE 
9 Castlebar Road, Ealing, W5 


* 


Sir,—Neither Mr. Levin’s impertinent comment 
upon my personal appearance nor his McCarthyite 
technique of isolating two words of my speech at 
the Liberal Party Assembly from their context 
worries me unduly. His failure, however, to realise 
the difference between de facto and de jure recogni- 
tion of the East German Government is both 
pathetic and disturbing in one who was an 
interesting, if always somewhat inaccurate, political 
reporter. 

If, however, the Western powers are able to 
reach a settlement on Berlin without according 
de facto recognition to the East German Govern- 
ment, I willingly offer to eat the braces about which 
Mr. Levin writes so tediously. 

IVOR’R. M. DAVIES 
29 Bainton Road, Oxford 


DOWN THE ‘C’ STREAM 


Sirn,—Mr. Holbrook’s article, ‘Down the “C” 
Stream,’ tells the truth but not the whole truth. I 
can well believe all he says about the group of 
submerged and rejected children which he taught 
and I share his passionate refusal to accept them as 
sub-human. But our schools are not staffed by 
Holbrooks. If they were there would be little need 
for examinations at any level, a daily ration of 
phenobarbitone might be more necessary. The fact 
is that our teachers are ordinary people of well 
above average intelligence doing a job according 
to their lights. They are working within a system, 
social as well as educational, in which status is 
established by being able to point to a group of 
lower status. The function of the proposed new 
examinations for secondary modern children will 
be precisely this—to establish a ‘better’ and a 
‘worse’ group. The ‘better’ children will, with 
laudable exceptions, get the ‘better’ teachers, who 
will perhaps follow the example of some grammar 
school teachers and demand ‘better’ salaries. 


The drive towards this ranking of pupils, teachers, 
schools (and universities?) may be profoundly un- 
educational but I do not think it will be effectively 
halted by refusing to accept the fact that it exists 
and, for the lucky ones who secure a high ranking, 
brings many creature comforts. If all present 
examination-based priorities were abolished many 
would lose not only their income but also any sense 
of direction in their work. Hence 11 plus, ‘O’ and 
‘A’ levels, open scholarships, degree classes and, 
now, Beloe. 

To convince people that they were following 
false gods would be like trying to convince th- 
tribes which stretch the necks of their women wit 
successively added brass rings that there were othe: 
standards of beauty than neck length. One would 





Superb cushioning 


Cushioning is something we all need for our daily comfort - 
to lie on, sit on, rest our weary heads (and jump on if 
we feel like it). Today, the blows of life are increasingly 
softened by polyurethane foam, the newest material to 
inspire the industrial designer with its lightness, flexibility 
and versatility. Polyurethanes are made from polyether 
polyols, on which Shell have done a great deal of success- 








ful research and gained a mass of practical knowledge. 
This information — with a range of polyether polyols of the 
highest consistency -is now at the service of all foam 
manufacturers. To carry this a stage further = write to the 


Information Officer, Industrial Chemicals Division, 
Shell Chemical Company Limited, 170 Piccadilly, 
London W.1 
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have to approach the problem by another way 
than simply removing the rings. They would just 
flop. 
C. D. BUTLER 
Staff Tutor, Institute of Education 
University of Exeter 


CND 

Sir,—Mr. Donnelly jests. We are in earnest. We 
are not only prepared to demonstrate in the Red 
Square, distributing Lord Russell’s statements, 
though in full, and not in Mr. Donnelly’s emascu- 
lated version; we are in fact doing so. 

Our international associates, the Committee for 
Non-Violent Action, have organised a march from 
San Francisco to Moscow, which we welcomed and 
escorted when it passed through England and 
which several of our supporters joined. These 
marchers are today holding a meeting in the Red 
Square and distributing literature advocating uni- 
lateral disarmament by the Russian Government. 
Whether they sit down or not will depend, as with 
us, on whether the police interfere. 

Though circulated by Reuters this news has 
received singularly little notice in the British press, 
and seems to have escaped Mr. Donnelly’s notice. 

We would be glad to accept the contribution he 
offers towards the organisation of more and larger 
demonstrations in the Red Square, Time Square 
and Parliament Square. 

PAT POTTLE 
Acting Secretary, Committee of 100 
13 Goodwin Street, N4 


* 


Sir,—After reading Dr. Comfort’s letter about 
‘elephantine nitwits’ I too can think, as he can, of 
a point or two that have not been sufficiently 
stressed. It would be very helpful if he would 
answer these three related questions: 

(a) Is it true that Lord Russell has lumped to- 
gether the leaders of Britain, America and 
Russia as being equally homicidal, although 
Russia alone has re-started nuclear tests? 

(b) Is it true that for many years after the war 
the Americans possessed the bomb while the 
Russians did not, yet made no use of it? 

(c) Is it true that, during that period, Lord 
Russell advocated that the West should make 
unilateral use of the bomb against Russia? 

1 think, to borrow Dr. Comfort’s phrase, that 

there should be a moral in this somewhere. 
Perhaps it is that some people are better judges 
than others of homicidal tendencies. Perhaps it is 
that even elephantine nitwits should think twice 
about taking Lord Russell's advice. Or has he 
been right all along? 

DONALD HUGHES 
Rydal School, Colwyn Bay 


SCIENTISTS FOR EXPORT 


Sir,—Your correspondent George Watson thinks 
that the export of British scientists is a compliment 
to our technological prowess. This is embarrassingly 
complacent. According to a recent survey (con- 
ducted by Professor A. W. Merrison of the 
University of Liverpool) we shall during the next 
five years be short of several hundred research 
supervisors in universities alone, to say nothing of 
already existing needs in industry, government 
establishments, technical colleges and schools. At 
the moment, 18 per cent. of our physics PhD 
graduates go abroad, and though some of them 
return (mostly, I believe, for family and other non- 
professional reasons) it remains true that they 
spend some of their most productive years outside 
Britain. Inasmuch as some of these people could 
be engaged in the training of others, the loss 
arising from their absence is long-term and cumu- 
lative. Moreover, the circumstances which often 
cause people to leave also serve to impoverish the 
scientific life of those who remain. A compliment 
it may all be, but one which threatens to make 
deep inroads into our prosperity. 

Mr. Watson’s warning to intending emigrants 
could be most misleading when applied to scientists, 
however justified it may be in the humanities. 
Whether one approves of the principle or not, 
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American university scientists are, on the average, 
paid a good deal more than their colleagues in non- 
scientific departments. If one adds to that the 
enormous opportunities for paid ‘vacation work’ 
and for industrial consulting during term, one 
arrives at a real standard of living very much 
higher than anything lecturers here can ever look 
forward to. The American teaching year is indeed 
longer than ours (nine months, compared with 
seven) but for most research scientists in both 
countries well-defined vacations are a pipe-dream. 
Terms may end, but experiments go on and so do 
the people who look after them, with extra rewards 
in the States, without here. American teaching loads 
can be heavy (as are some of ours) but for senior 
people actively engaged on research, ‘one course’ 
(i.e. three lectures per week), usually on a post- 
graduate level, is almost the rule. 

It is, of course, true that some lecturers here 
are allowed a great degree of personal initiative 
even without enjoying professorial status, and I 
would not think of denying it. My point was rather 
that the structure of our university departments 
does not allow nearly enough initiative to nearly 
enough people. Such margins of discretion as it 
permits are enjoyed only on a grace-and-favour 
basis (with all the instability and personal awk- 
wardness this implies) and not as a right. Is it then 
altogether surprising that people look with envy 
at distinguished institutions abroad which somehow 
manage to avoid these particular pitfalls? 

BENJAMIN SPEAR 


‘DAILY TELEGRAPH’ 

Sir,—Because I read the Daily Telegraph 1 am, 
according to Cyril Ray, a ‘petty bourgeois Tory 
voter.” I'm not, and when | talk of Tories | use 
ruder terms than either ‘petty’ or ‘bourgeois.’ I was 
as nauseated as he was with the intrusion into 
Osborne's private life; the Telegraph's recent 
attitude to the UN has been worse than that of 
the Express; Peter Simple gives me high blood 
pressure; and as a teacher I am convinced that 
everyone in the country is for us except the 
Telegraph editor and Eccles (I don’t credit Selwyn 
with opinions). 

The fact remains, however, that apart from the 
Times (Ray is right there, I can't afford it) no other 
paper gives as comprehensive a news coverage as 
the Telegraph. The Herald's range is smaller (e.g. 
few book reviews) and even now it is printed in 
London the Guardian misses much (no, it’s not 
the horse racing—until I read about him in last 
Sunday’s Observer I had the idea that St. Paddy 
was an Irish jockey). 

I shall, therefore, continue to read the Telegraph 
if only for the satisfaction of agreeing with every 
word said about it at the weekend in the Spectator 
and New Statesman. 

ARNOLD SHONE 
21 Victoria Road, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


* 


Sir,—As one of the million and more readers of 
the Daily Telegraph who, according to Cyril Ray, 
have neither the money for the Times nor the 
mental equipment for the Guardian, I nevertheless 
contrive to purchase and read the Spectator regu- 
larly. Nor does this seem to me illogical, for both 
Spectator and Telegraph have, in their different 
ways, advocated a sane and balanced attitude 
towards the threatening international situation, in 
strong contrast to the irresponsible pranks of 
some of our panicky intellectuals. 

Surely it was quite justifiable that the Telegraph 
should give full publicity to the fact that one of 
the leaders of this civil disobedience campaign is 
a man whose actions show he has not the slightest 
right to prescribe how our public affairs should be 
conducted. 

W. H. PRIDMORE 
49 Carson Road, SE21 


THOUGHT FOR FOOD 


Sir,—Some of your readers, misled by the nearby 
reference to Rhodes, may conclude that the last 
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word of Raymond Postgate’s article last week— 
‘Chaizete’-—is a Greek valediction. 

We would all have appreciated his ironic last 
word on the American marketing of comestibles 
had it been correctly spelled: CHEZ EAT. 

TREVENEN PETERS 
69 Renters Avenue, Hendon, NW4 


DEMENTIA AMERICANA 


Sir,—Whatever qualifications Mr. Rod MacLeish 
(‘Dementia Americana’) may have for referring to 
Americans as ‘my fellow-countrymen,’ the sine 
qua non—a knowledge of baseball—is not among 
them. The reference to ‘sixty home runs batted in’ 
apparently confuses home runs (four-base hits) with 
runs batted in (runners reaching home plate as a 
result of the batter's activity). Home runs are ‘hit,’ 
and each results in one to four runs batted in 
(RBI), depending on whether the bases are ‘empty,’ 
‘loaded,’ or something in between at the time. 
ALFRED L. COTCHER 

20 Old Church Street, Chelsea, SW3 

[Rod MacLeish writes: ‘Il was born in Philadelphia 
(home of the Athletics); bred in Chicago where the 
White Sox and the Cubs play ball; and I began ageing 
in Boston where the local heroes are the Red Sox; 
but I have to admit to a very limited knowledge 
of baseball. My six-year-old nephew who is an 
expert says the same thing: my apologies to the 
national sport.’-—Editor, Spectator.} 


EDIBLE FUNGI 


Sir,—In a _ recent ‘Consuming Interest’ article, 
Leslie Adrian pointed out that there is no adequate 
handbook available for identifying British mush- 
rooms and toadstools and for distinguishing the 
edible from the poisonous. 

His readers may be interested to know that we 
will be publishing just such a guide, of pocketable 
format and illustrated with 96 colour plates, early 
next year. 

M. WALTER 
Collins, Publishers, 14 St. James's Place, SW1 


TERESA OF AVILA 


Sir,—Your dramatic critic, Mr. Bamber Gascoigne, 
is, I think, surprised that I did not use in this play 
Allison Peers’s translation of St. Teresa's famous 
hymn about the fleas. 

It so happened that one of the nuns at Stanbrooke 
Abbey had made a new translation which she 
showed Dame Sybil Thorndike and which was 
chosen in preference to the more familiar version. 

HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 
The Savage Club, SW1 


LORD HOME ON TY 


Sir,—Somebody should surely tell Lord Home not 
to lick his lips continually in front of a television 
camera as he did in the last Panorama. It hardly 
gives the impression of a Foreign Secretary nego- 
tiating from strength, the role which he was so hope- 
lessly attempting. 

GRAHAM GREENE 
London, W1 


THE YOSHIDA MEMOIRS 


Sir,—May I respectfully submit that in reviewing 
The Yoshida Memoirs (Spectator, September 15), 
your book reviewer, Mr, Anthony Thwaite, was 
guilty of mistaken identification. 

The Shigeru Yoshida who became the Minister of 
Munitions in the Japanese Cabinet in December, 
1944, was a namesake of former Prime Minister 
Yoshida. 

Therefore, there is no question as to ‘who is one 
to believe—Shigemitsu (who was Foreign Minister at 
the time and, one would have thought, aware of his 
fellow Cabinet Ministers) or Yoshida, who was 
imprisoned as a political suspect during part of the 
war?’ 

TAMOTSU OGATA 
Assistant Managing Editor 


The Japan Times, 1 1-Chome, Uchisaiwai-cho, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
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In The Ring 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


HavinG decided to pro- 
duce the new Ring in 
stages, Covent Garden 
have chosen the right 
work to begin with. This 
year we have Die Wal- 
kiire. Next year GOtter- 
ddmmerung will be 
added, and in 1963 
Siegfried and Rheingold. 
The Ring is a world and 
should be embraced in a 
single arch of experience 
from the first protoplasmal E flat on the double 
basses to the last cleansing chord of D flat major, 
with the minimum of distraction from the mere 
business of living. But if any of the four parts 
exists as a separate, self-sufficient entity, it is 
Die Walkiire. Here is the whole myth of The 
Ring, not exactly in a nutshell but compact and 
articulate—the struggle towards a higher moral 
consciousness, the power of evil and the impo- 
tence of good, the inescapable consequences of a 
shabby act done for however noble ends, the 
stupidity of the conservative mind, the glory and 
the ephemerality of love—brought down to earth 
and made the grander for being embodied in 
mortal human shape. Here is our own predica- 
ment: the Bomb, the UN, the Red menace, states- 
manship bogged down by politics, the insistence 
on ‘rights’ and the rules of the game. Fricka’s 
tirade is in detail the authentic speech of a Tory 
woman delegate: capital punishment and the ‘cat’ 
for juvenile offenders, public-school-bred distrust 
of intellectuals and new ideas, and what was good 
enough for our grandfathers is good enough for 
us (‘Mit tiefem Sinne willst du mich tauschen’), 
the sacred burdens and duties of colonial empire 
no matter how unfashionable in these lax times 
(‘Von Menschen verlacht,’ etc.). 

If only for this reason, Wagner in this work 
is never for a moment dull: the music-drama 
engages one’s whole consciousness, reverberates 
through it in ever-widening circles. Even those 
notorious operatic bores the first two scenes of 
the second act of Die Waikiire (in fact they are 
Wagner at his finest, musically and psychologi- 
cally) ought never to weary us—least of all when 
there are artists of the force and grandeur and 
passion of Hotter and Rita Gorr on the stage, 
and when Solti is conducting. The orchestral play- 
ing under Solti on Friday night was among the 
very best we have heard at Covent Garden since 
the war, the equal of Kempe’s Gétterddmmerung 
in the first cycle last year. Kempe mixed his 
colours more subtly, Solti with a greater richness 
and brilliance. The prelude to Act 2, to take one 
example, had a savage splendour and driving 
momentum that were thrilling, and with the entry 
of the galloping Valkyrie music at the fiftieth 
bar we heard the deep-funnelled fundamental cail 
of the contrabass tuba, the keynote of the even- 
ing. Solti, in fact, has restored the bass to its prime 
tole in Wagner’s tonal scheme. Again and again 
he makes us‘conscious of the cellos and double 
basses and the lower brass instruments under- 


scoring the musico-dramatic argument. For in- 
stance, when Siegmund is about to defy Briinn- 
hilde’s summons for love of Sieglinde, the cellos’ 
pizzicato chords under the violas’ tender melody 
have a weight of meaning and resolution which 
(while remaining pianissimo) exactly conveys 
Wagner’s meaning at this point. Throughout the 
long dialogues and monologues Solti is contin- 
ually pointing and intensifying the psychology of 
the drama with vivid and significant detail. On 
Friday the flatness of the first oboe in Act 1 and 
a few unpleasantly rasping trombone chords were 
rare exceptions to the superb technical quality of 
the orchestral playing. 


Where Solti is still less than great seems to me 
in a certain lack of breadth and tragic intensity 
at those moments when Wagner pauses and sums 
up the meaning and emotion of the scene: the 
dignity and poignancy of the orchestral passage 
just before the arrival of Hunding in Act 1; the 
solemn statement of the Volsungs’ great theme 
at the death of Siegmund; the soft echo of the 
love theme, for the last time, as Siegmund bends 
over the sleeping Sieglinde, where the music 
should stand still for an instant, in timeless com- 
passion. Mr. Solti’s conducting rarely stands still; 
but it is so imaginatively and powerfully and 
stimulatingly in motion that regrets are short- 
lived. Such things as the marvellous phrasing of 
the violins in the duet of Briinnhilde and Sieg- 
mund and the intensely brilliant, excited playing 
which accompanies Briinnhilde’s sudden change 
of heart heighten one’s awareness of the scope 
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and humanity of Wagner’s music in Die Walkiire. 

The cast, without being exceptional, is strong. 
Hotter still assumes the godhead with contemp- 
tuous majesty, unaffected by the new cares of 
producer; though once, when he turned towards 
Briinnhilde at the supreme moment of reconcilia- 
tion, I felt the intrusion of conscious deliberation 
in his gestures. He now wields a more ordinary- 
looking spear, and his flowing locks have been 
replaced by a fuzzier style which gives him the 
air of a tormented Abraham. In his monologue, 
at the terrible phrase ‘Das Ende’ he took on the 
outlines of an Epstein Christ; you had the illusion 
of huge square hands carved from monumental 
marble. The subtlety with which, by a slight in- 
clination of the head, leaning on his spear above 
the body of his son, he suggested an eternity of 
grief, was unforgettable. The voice is still power- 
ful and to the point, except in its loudest utter- 
ances; the declamation unequalled. Declamation 
is the only weakness in Rita Gorr’s magnificent 
Fricka, which is sung with ringing grandeur and 
portrayed with withering scorn and an almost 
stifling sense of self-righteousness. Claire Watson 
is a passable Sieglinde, most successful in the 
conversational exchanges at the beginning of 
Act 1, wanting in beauty of tone in the more 
lyrical music. Jon Vickers could be a so much 
better Siegmund than he is that he hardly deserves 
to be praised for the many qualities of his per- 
formances. He sang like a man in a dream, 
phrases of splendid vigour alternating with others 
that trailed away into inaudibility. The new and 
very young Briinnhilde, Anita Vallki, has a less 
sumptuous voice, but a very intelligent grasp of 
the role; I was not thrilled by her, but I liked 
her. About the more vexed question of the 
staging, as well as about the controversial produc- 
tion of Carmen at Sadler’s Wells, I hope to write 
next week. 


The Buhrle Collection 


By HUGH GRAHAM 


Diesseitigkeit: this- 
sidedness. It is a pity 
only the Germans have a 
word for a _ mentality 
centred firmly in the 
material world, since it 
perfectly describes the 
essential quality of many 
modern phenomena— 
not least the collection 
of the late Emil Biihrle. 
Marx was fond of the 
word. For him Diesseitig- 
keit implied a thoroughly healthy state of mind, 
so resolutely directed towards material well-being 
as to preclude any vestige of interest in what used 
to be termed the Life Beyond. The more satisfac- 
tory we make this world, he argued, the less we 
bother with the next. 

Biihrle himself was hardly a Marxist. He was 
an intelligent German-born bourgeois who, as 
President of the Oerlikon armaments factories 
at Ziirich, did more than most men to contribute 
to the world’s material misery. He was a multi- 








millionaire, a philanthropist, and an esthete 
moved almost exclusively by the art of the past. 
But, as one views the selection from his best 
French pictures now on exhibition at the 
National Gallery, one realises that he was a 
splendidly ‘this-sided’ man. Ecstasy, fantasy, 
mystery, had scarcely a place in his taste. What 
he went for was the reasonable, the solid, the 
accessible. 

Then why the Redon and the Van Goghs? 
Why so many other things (left behind in the 
vast collection in Ziirich)—the Greek bronzes, 
the Gothic sculptures, the Tintoretto and the 
Grecos? The answer, suggested by the pattern of 
art-collecting during the past seventy years, and 
confirmed by Mr. Douglas Cooper in his remark- 
able preface to the catalogue, is a historical one. 
Emil Biihrle did not buy, as most rich men do, 
for amusement, or decoration, or personal 
prestige. He did not even buy for investment. He 
bought what any intelligent art-lover would have 
bought if his taste had been formed at a con- 
tinental university shortly before the First World 
War. 
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Biihrle, so Mr. Cooper informs us, studied art- 
history at the University of Freiburg-im-Breisgau 
under Wilhelm Vége, a distinguished mediz- 
valist who applied to art-history the strict methods 
of archeology. He was thus trained to regard 
pictures not as a luxurious accessory to living 
but as a subject for methodical study and an 
integral part of historical evolution. His taste, 
however, was his own, not Vége’s, and had 
formed decisively by the time he was twenty- 
three. In that year (1913) he first saw a group of 
French pictures in the Nationalgalerie in Berlin, 
and in his own words ‘standing before these 
French masterpieces | was deeply moved and 
decided there and then that, in so far as it might 
be within my means, I would try one day to hang 
similar paintings by Manet, Monet, Renoir, 
Degas and Cézanne on my own walls.’ This 
reaction was spontaneous but by no means 
original. In fact, the Impressionists and 
Post-Impressionists were admired by the German 
intelligentsia even before the First World War, 
and German collectors were second only to 
American in their flair for collecting them. 

Service as a cavalry officer in the First World 
War, and hard work in industry after it, left 
Biihrle little time to develop his taste much 
further. Not till 1938, when his personal fortune 
was sufficiently great, did he embark upon 
forming the collection which he had envisaged 
in 1913. At first his choice was conservative and 
classical: Manet, Monet, Renoir, Degas, Van 
Gogh, Cézanne—precisely the artists whom 
Samuel Courtauld had been collecting in England, 
and a host of others in the United States and 
Switzerland. Then he branched out and started 
filling the gaps in the  nineteenth-century 
section and extending the scope of the twentieth. 
Eventually, somewhere around 1950, his art- 
historical training began to assert itself. Where 
did Manet get his deft illusionism? From Frans 
Hals. So Biihrle bought a Hals portrait. Where 
did the Impressionists’ intimate bourgeois 
interiors come from? The Dutch. So he bought 
a Pieter de Hooch. From whom did Delacroix 
learn his dashing, colour-charge brush-work? 
From Rubens. So he bought a Rubens sketch. 
Where does the plein-air waterscape come 
from? The Venetians. So he bought a Guardi 
and two Canalettos. Ingres, Cézanne, Renoir 
and Gauguin were all in their various ways 
inspired by the classical ideal. Very well then, 
the collection must include some _ good 
classical sculpture. Even his Gothic sculptures 
are there because they ‘anticipate’ Expression- 
ism (as well as testifying to his debt to Vége). 

The key to Bihrle’s collection lies in his group 
of Manets and Cézannes. Manet’s early works 
are realistic in a tradition deriving ultimately 
from Caravaggio; his mature works, though 
Impressionist, still retain that ideal of monu- 
mental design to which most of his younger 
Impressionist colleagues were eventually to 
revert. Biihrle never succeeded in buying a great 
early Manet, but his Woman in Oriental Dress 
(La Sultane) is only distinguished by its looser 
handling from the heroic single figures of 
Manet’s youth. This is not a_ superficially 
appealing picture, but it is a haunting one. The 
frank carnality with which Manet has defined 
every contour of a body ostensibly concealed by 
a loose-flowing dress is miraculous. The illu- 





sionism is of Manet’s period, the grandeur is 
timeless. La-Sultane both recalls the most 
sensuous female figures of Titian and anticipates, 
as Cooper notes, the odalisques of Matisse. 
Another masterpiece, Bordeaux: the Harbour, 
while appearing thoroughly modern in the cine- 
matic objectiveness with which it records an 
expression of contemporary life, descends never- 
theless from the shipping pieces of Claude and 
Cuyp, of Canaletto and Guardi. 

Biihrle’s Cézannes range from the early melo- 
dramatic Temptation of Saint Anthony to a 
Montagne Sainte Victoire painted in the last year 
of Cézanne’s life. In spite of that early work, the 
general effect of these Cézannes is calm. classical, 
static. The portrait of Madame Cézanne in an 
armchair must be the most impersonal portrait 
that an artist has ever painted of his wife. As 
Cooper comments, ‘it is no very great step pic- 
torially from this impassive face, with its eyes on 
two different levels and formalised hair-do, 


to early Cubist paintings by Picasso.’ The same 
preference for clarity and order, as well as for 
evolutionary design, distinguishes Biihrle’s choice 
of other masters. Even the latest of his splendid 
Van Goghs, The Park of the Hospital at St. 
Rémy, painted during the artist’s sojourn in the 
less 


asylum, is shrill and anguished than 
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the late Van Goghs in major collections else. 
where. And the solitary Redon, The Ship of Life, 
contains little of the bizarre fantasy associated 
with the artist. 

Taken ail in all, this collection is enormously 
impressive, particularly when one remembers that 
great works of art were already far from plentiful 
by the time it was begun. All the same, if one 
compares it with the other great collections 
formed, when the market was well stocked, by 
collectors with the same _ preferences, and 
especially with the almost identically constituted 
Reinhart collection at Baden near Ziirich, one 
must admit that there is a certain heaviness about 
its consistency. With all his qualities as a collector, 
Biihrle is the prisoner of his formalistic theories 
of art-history. If only he had possessed a little 
more imagination and a little less plain common- 
sense! He might then have perceived that his 
heroes descend not only from the artists whom 
they most obviously resemble but from early 
Italians, from Bellini, Piero, Raphael, even from 
mannerists like Bronzino and Rosso, and baroque 
realists like Ribera. After all, such artists, how- 
ever unfashionable today, meant much to the 
artists of nineteenth-century France, so their 
presence in the Biihrle collection would have 
been not only enlivening but apt. 


Undergraduate Rag 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Dr. Faustus and King 
John. (Old Vic.)—The 
Affair, (Strand.) 

I AM repeatedly exasper- 

ated by the claims that 

are made for Marlowe’s 

Dr. Faustus. In the pro- 

2) gramme of the present 

Old Vic production there 

is this typical statement: 

| ‘Expressive first of the 
writer’s complete identi- 

fication with the Renais- 
sance movement, with its will to freedom and 
experiment, Dr. Faustus also has its parallel in 
the relentless scientific research of the second 

Elizabethan age.’ 

This is the most blatant nonsense. Although 
Marlowe is often quoted as a typical Renais- 
sance figure, this particular play is unashamedly 
medizval. The struggle in Faustus’s soul is pre- 
sented as a duel between a Good and an Evil 
Angel, and the parade of the Seven Deadly Sins 
comes straight out of a medieval Morality; the 
conclusion of the play, with tail-thrashing devils 
dragging Faustus off to a blazing Hell, is a 
traditional warning not to meddle with matters 
disapproved of by mother Church. The few gob- 
bets of ‘science’ which Mephistopheles produces 
were not even startling at the time, and Faustus 
himself dismisses them as ‘freshmen’s supposi- 
tions.” He should have widened his stricture to 
cover the whole play, for Marlowe is history’s 
foremost undergraduate and Faustus his most 
juvenile work. 

The play’s worst offence is its reduction of a 









colossal theme to the level of drivelling triviality. 
Goethe recognised the romantic grandeur of a 
man who will sacrifice his soul in his quest for 
an exceptional experience on earth, but Mar- 
lowe seems incapable of imagining what experi- 
ences a Faustus might look for. When, in an 
early scene, Faustus and the two necromancers 
plan a future of boundless delights, they dis- 
cuss only wealth, power of a most elementary 
sort—joining Gibraltar to Africa is one of their 
hopes—and voluptuousness. Yet very soon even 
these simple dreams have been crowded out by 
the long string of magical pranks. Marlowe even 
misses the obvious crescendo of disillusion 
which is essential to any Faustian quest. Faustus 
repents at precise intervals and to an almost 
unvarying degree throughout the play; his 
doubts are merely a framework for his conjur- 
ing tricks, which are a far cry from the ‘relent- 
less scientific research of the second Elizabethan 
age.’ Modern counterparts of Faustus and 
Mephistopheles would be not Rutherford and 
Fleming, but Maskelyne and Devant. 

In spite of the fireworks, Dr. Faustus tends to 
play even worse than it reads. Marlowe provides 
a few sumptuous speeches about lavish living (an 
obsession with material goods is all that his hero 
shares with new Elizabethans), speeches of the 
type that Jonson was later to develop in the 
mouths of Sir Epicure Mammon and others. But 
while Jonson sets these speeches in dramatic situ- 
ations, in Dr. Faustus they are merely recited and 
fall dully on the ear. 

Michael Benthall’s completely routine produc- 
tion does little to relieve the situation. His 
chief new device is the ticking of a monstrous 
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clock to denote the passage of Faustus’s precious 
wenty-four years. It came from a loudspeaker 
in the dress circle which happened to be about 
four feet above my right ear. With my left I was 
just able to hear Faustus’s complaint about ‘the 
restless course/that time doth run with calm and 
lent foot.’ The brightest spot in the evening 
was Paul Daneman’s Faustus. In the last scene 
he somehow created the physical impression that 
in invisible and relentless inner force was drag- 
sing him earthwards, away from heaven. 

Of all Shakespeare’s history plays King John 
is the most purely a chronicle. It has no central 
character and no theme except the course of 
ewents. At the Old Vic the most memorable thing 
about it is its amazing sets and costumes. To the 
left we see a realistic timber-and-canvas Norman 
castle; the backcloth is a misty landscape some- 
where between Turner and Monet; and across the 
middle of the stage runs a platform on long thin 
poles, reminiscent of a bus-stop shelter in strictest 
contemporary style. The costumes contain similar 
elements: cloaks like beetle-wings or outsize 
tail-coats are worn over ski-ing trousers and 
heraldic windcheaters. The effect is not actively 
unpleasant, but it would be fascinating to know 
what was the motive of the designer, Audrey 
Cruddas, if it was not mere restlessness; perhaps 
she just wanted an extreme alternative to the 
straightforward setting she designed for King 
John at Stratford a few years ago. 

The Affair, adapted by Ronald Millar from 
C. P. Snow’s novel, concerns a battle between 
the forces of justice and prejudice in a Cam- 
bridge college. Although it contains a young 
don who kisses the Senior Fellow goodnight on 
the top of his bald head and announces, ‘This 
little piggy is off to bye-byes,’ the play does at 
times draw nearer to reality. Alan Dobie is ex- 
cellent as the Fellow who has been wrongly 
accused of scientific forgery; he slopes around 
the stage in a pose which has become his trade 
mark, the top half of his body hanging like a 
mackintosh worn loosely over the shoulders. 
Unfortunately most of the dons remain academic 
creations in the wrong sense of the word; and 
if Ronald Millar has been faithful to him—I 
haven't read the novel—Sir Charles has fobbed 
us laymen off with a most shamefully naive and 
over-simplified version of a scientific forgery. 


Cinema 


Rank Offence 
By ISABEL QUIGLY 


La Régle du Jeu. (Academy 
late night show.) 
THE best bit of oneupmanship 
in film circles is the business 
of ‘the uncut version.’ All it 
takes to score is to have seen 
the famous, but of course im- 
mensely rare, uncut version of 
Greed or Intolerance or The Three Little Pigs. 
And now an upside-down sort of upmanship 
turns up instead, because the first uncut version 
of Renoir’s La Régle du Jeu (cans and cans of 
fejected masterpiece at last put together again 
with the director’s blessing) arrives for the 
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general public, and all that can now distinguish 
cinéastes from the picture-going mob is to have 
seen the heavily mutilated one. 

The extraordinary thing, looking at it now— 
over twenty years after and heaven knows, 
ideologically speaking, how many more besides 
—is that it ever got slashed about at all, ever 
aroused such an uproar as it did in pre-war 
France. Not that the film has lost its impact, 
not that it seems dated and dimmed; if anything 
the years have added to its point and given it a 
kind of prophetic insight. But today it seems 
hardly credible that people could feel ideologi- 
cally offended, or at any rate show their 
ideological huffiness so openly, at the sight of 
the haute bourgeoisie in all too credible action 
or (perhaps more to the point) a Jewish actor, 
Marcel Dalio, in the leading part. 

Renoir, who plays in the film himself with 
that deceptively burly air of his, has got hold 
of every sacred cow—physical heroism, rural 
toughness, romantic love, patriotism, fine phy- 
siques, ‘honour,’ the strong man, the thing to 
do—not so much to knock it down as to jump 
on its back and ride it round in circles; and 
laughter to some people is the worst form of 
iconoclasm. I never, let me admit it, saw the cut 
version; but the main big cut seems to have 
come during a scene in which the house-party 
guests go shooting, and the screen is littered 
with rabbits in twitching close-up. Not, to a 
stolid watcher, particularly shocking; and yet, 
with its cruelty for fun, and its obvious sym- 
bolism of so much else, it is the essence of what 
the film has to say, showing, with all those furry 
deaths, the sheer frivolity of all that nastiness. 





Peter Forster is on holiday 





How can you possibly divorce politics and every- 
day living? Without a political word spoken 
the whole film reeks of pre-war politics, and 
the proof is the political rage it stirred up, what 
now seems the lunatic indignation. 

Why was it all seen as such an insult, such 
a mortal blow (etc. etc.) at the heart of France? 
Because it rings true. And because its people, 
its way of life, its values, the Thirties, all stink. 
The only characters who come: out of it respect- 
ably are its two anti-romantic heroes: Renoir 
himself and the quietly impressive Jewish aristo- 
crat; and, of course, the usual Renoir rap- 
scallions, one of them a poacher, played by 
Carette, who longs for gentility. Ostensibly it’s 
a comedy, an ironical love story, or rather two, 
the top people’s romances behind reflected among 
the servants. Everything is beautifully balanced, 
and by the end balletic, in the crazily rhythmical 
climax of murderous jokes when three under- 
lings thread their way, pistols firing inaccurately 
round marble busts and banisters, through the 
fancy-dress cavortings of their betters. 

Irony mixes with farce, the going gets tougher, 
the whole thing gathers force and momentum 
almost before you have noticed; and then some- 
thing—the shoot, for instance—pulls you up to 
see just what is meant, gives a glimpse, behind 
the smile, of a ferocious awareness of what’s 
what. To see it is a very subtle but mysteriously 
powerful political lesson. By it the cinema’s 
range seems immensely enlarged. 
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Private Joking 


By GUY GISBOURNE 


fh, by Kenneth Tynan, got off to a 


{ spavined start last Sunday 
afternoon. The notion of Sir 
} Laurence Olivier being inter- 

viewed by Lord Harewood 
about the Chichester Festival, of which he is 
to be the first director, looked promising, and 
there were some nice shots of Sir Laurence warm: 
ing his hands over the model of the theatre and 
shinning up a ladder to watch the building grow- 
ing under his eagle eyes. But it was far too long; 
and watching Lord Harewood visibly writhing at 
the absurdity of having to spin the thing out to 
such unnatural lengths, so help me I found myself 
wishing for the rhinoceros imperturbability and 
long questing nose of Huw Wheldon himself. Long 
before the end my suspension of disbelief snapped 
with a twang when Sir Laurence huskily told us 
how moved he was that ‘the people of Chichester’ 
had wanted this festival. It brought into my mind 
a memorable line in a chronicle play I once saw 
about St. Richard of Chichester, written by some 
peer of the realm whose name escapes me: “We 
arc the Sussex seamen, why should we listen to 
him?’ 

The best item, a quick tour of political cartoons 
down the ages, with an excellent script by 
Jonathan Miller, was on the other hand too short 
and left one frustrated. The camera, in a hurry, 
was continually whisking off one cartoon and on 
to another before you had time to grasp what it 
was about. Even more frustrating was the frag 
ment of a discussion on the artist and politics 
between four writers and actors. This was just 
getting going, and Lindsay Anderson was on the 
point of losing his temper with the egregious 
Mr. Auberon Waugh, when we were moved on to 
the next item. The final effect was of having been 
vouchsafed a brief peep at the way those funny 
artists do carry on. 

Lastly there was the cast of Beyond the Fringe, 
on absolutely rock-bottom form. From such men 
there could not help being a few flashes (“What 
first attracted you to Dvorak?’ ‘His physique’); 
but for the most part the wit was limp and the 
promised satire only parody of nothing in par- 
ticular. Even if the parody had been good of its 
kind it would have been wrong. It is not difficult 
to knock the technical miscalculations of this first 
instalment of Tempo, but that is not the point. 
What must be reconsidered is the conception of 
the programme, the present level of sophistication 
—which for all the spurious bonhomie of the 
background jazz is far higher than that of 
Monitor. Mr. Tynan proclaims that art is not for 
the minority. I fervently share his opinion. He 
also states that Tempo is ‘against the culture 
snobs you may associate with the arts.’ But unless 
he can rid the programme of this atmosphere of 
‘private joking in a panelled room,’ culture snobs 
is exactly what most ITV viewers are going to 
associate it with—that is, if they keep it on long 
enough to associate it with anything. 


Tempo, ITV’s new fortnightly 
programme presenting ‘the Best 
of the Lively Arts’ and edited 
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Reed Paper Group’s growth into world marke#TF 
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Now a Roman piazza is next doo 


An Italian street market—picturesque, but fast disappearing as the most rapidly 
developing member of the Common Market turns to modern marketing methods. The 
new supermarkets demand modern packaging which the Reed Paper Group is 
supplying in ever-increasing volume through its new Italian partners. 


A VITAL FOOTHOLD FOR THE 
REED PAPER GROUP IN THE COMMON MARKET 


—that is the outcome of the Group’s new partnership with La Centrale 
Finanziaria Generale S.p.A. of Milan, with whom it has set up a holding 
company, SICAR S.p.A. Already SICAR has acquired a controlling 
interest in a major packaging business, now renamed Rexim-Bugnone 
S.p.A., and is building a carton board mill in Southern Italy. 

The challenge of the Common Market’s 170 million people has sent 
Italian industrial output soaring. Production has increased faster than 
any other member of the Six. In line with this exciting trend, the Italian 
paper and board industry is growing at the rate of 12° a year. 

The Italian today uses on average only 60 Ibs. of paper and paper 
products compared with the 140 Ibs. of his cousins in the rest of the 
Common Market, and the 224 Ibs. in the United Kingdom. Thus the 


growth potential is enormous; indeed, demand may well double in} 


ten years. 

This new partnership in Italy is typical of the global pattern of 
expansion of the Reed Paper Group. A £37 million transaction last 
year brought three Canadian companies—Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills Ltd., the Dryden Paper Co. Ltd., and the Gulf Pulp and 


Paper Co.—into the Group. Other developments include a £2} million) 


pulp and paper mill under construction in Norway and a £2 million 
packaging organisation operating throughout Australia. 


To each of these partnerships, the Reed Paper Group brings its vast 
technical, research and production experience. Each member company; 
for its part, makes full use of its knowledge of local conditions and 


markets. 
The Reed Paper Group is now firmly established in the four main 
trading areas of the free world 








the Dollar Market, the Commonwealth, 
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to an English supermarket 


The shelves of a typical English supermarket—a feature of our shopping centres—show 
the range and sophistication of modern packaging in Britain today. The Reed Paper 
Group and its Italian partners are pooling their knowledge and experience to provide 
still better packaging for a constantly widening range of products. 


the European Free Trade Area and the Common Market. The next few For a copy of “ Reed in the World”’, an illustrated account of the activities 
years will see new enterprises started and existing projects developed of the Reed Paper Group, please write to:— Reed Paper Group, Group 
further as part of the Group’s efforts to expand and diversify its Publicity Department, Blackfriars House, New Bridge Street, London, 


activities in this country and all over the world. E.C.A. 





REED PAPER GROUP R eed 


A world-wide partnership 
producing pulp, paper, board and packaging 
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Never Say Wen 


By KENNETH J. ROBINSON 


Ewts Mumrorb has a Message for Mankind. 

To put it in a nutshell (which he would 
probably describe as a Post-Paleolithic symbol 
of Matriarchal Enclosure) he believes that, what 
with one thing and another, things are pretty 
bad these days in our towns and cities (‘The 
poorest Stone Age Savage never lived in such a 
destitute and demoralised community’). What is 
more, he feels that unless things get better, there 
is a danger that they will get worse. (He offers a 
straight choice between the development of 
‘deepest humanity’ and ‘a progressive loss of feel- 
ing. emotion, creative audacity and—finally— 
consciousness.’) Certainly his study of history has 
led him to deduce that things will inevitably be 
different in future (‘The city has undergone many 
changes during the last five thousand years; and 
further changes are doubtless in store’). And it is 
history he looks to in search of handy tips for 
cheering life up a little. In the first chapter of his 
book he invites us ‘to peer over the edge of the 
historic horizon’ and to find in the cave ‘the first 
hint of civic life, probably well before any per- 
manent village settlement can even be suspected.’ 

And so, in chapter 2, to the cave. But not, 
apparently, to bed. It seems that paleolithic man 
—like the twentieth-century American in Mum- 
ford’s City Development—was too tired, jaded 
and anxious to care much for That Sort of Thing. 
But how, do you suppose, did this valuable slice 
of prehistory come to the author’s notice? The 
answer is given in a bold confession in his new 
book*: ‘We must,’ he says, ‘supplement the work 
of the archeologist.” That is something he does 
unashamedly, not only on the subject of what a 
young man ought to know about the slap-and- 
ticklish problem of neolithic man (he calls it the 
sexual revolution and speaks wistfully of the times 
when ‘the daily round was centred in food and 
sex’), but also on such subtle matters as the 
development of womb-like containers—vases, 
jars, houses, ditches and villages—at this period 
when life was ‘under woman’s dominance.’ He is 
also very much carried away by his own notions 
of the early teaming-up of hunters and settlers 
and the later ‘fusion’ of secular and religious 
forces, both of which led to the ‘definite 
emergent’ of the city. 

It is clear that Mumford (the Prophet of Doom 
who is always turning up at American 
town-planning conferences to say ‘you've 
got it all wrong, boys’) has a_ sneaking 
regard for the jolly gatherings at the 
dawn of civilisation. Here, he says, was ‘an 
association dedicated to a life more abundant: 
not merely an increase of food, but an increase of 
social enjoyment through the fuller use of 
symbolised fantasy and art, with a shared vision 
of a better life more meaningful as well as 
eesthetically enchanting.’ It sounds promising, 
and it comes as a shock to find, after several 
hundred cliché-packed pages sprinkled with 





*TuHe City IN History. By Lewis Mumford. 
(Secker and Warburg, 70s.) 


refreshing naiveté and carefree tautology, that 
unless we do something about it ‘the sterile gods 
of power . . . will remake man in their own 
faceless image and bring human history to an 
end.’ 

What, you will be asking, seems to be the 
trouble? Lewis Mumford, like one or two other 
people on this planet, thinks it is a pity that ever 
since men rose above the primitive level they have 
had a horrid tendency to fight or exploit one 
another. He is very disturbed because this 
tendency has resulted in the development of 
nuclear weapons, overcrowded cities and 
sprawling suburbs—and he writes about each of 
these evils with equal anger, after first ploughing 
through earlier centuries (for 400 pages) ‘to get a 
sufficient perspective upon the immediate tasks 
of the moment.’ 


Some people may find Mumford’s survey of 
five thousand years a useful way of limbering up 
before considering the follies of the twentieth 
century. Others will think it no more useful than 
it appears to be to the author, whose suggested 
cures for current ills have more in common with 
the hearty rhetoric of the lay preacher than the 
careful deductions of the social historian. In 
fact, Mumford’s approach to his subject often re- 
sembles that of the Bible-puncher. When he came 
to London recently to accept the Royal Gold 
Medal for services to architecture (twenty books 
and umpteen utterances) he thumped out his 
message about the plight of the world, the daily 
shrinkage of the human figure and the increasing 
emptiness of the human content of elegant 
architecture—and then, surprisingly, invited his 
wilting audience to ‘have faith and be of good 
cheer.’ The human race, he told them, always 
behaved best when the odds were against it. 
‘At the last moment,’ he said, ‘we will wake up 
to take control over the forces that are threaten- 
ing our lives.’ 

Presumably this statement was based on in- 
formation the author received after his book 
had gone to press. Certainly in the book he gives 
the impression that the odds have always been 
against the human race, which has never behaved 
very well. And when he comes to examine the 
inhabitants of the twentieth-century city and 
suburb he becomes almost hysterical in his con- 
tempt for their way of life. He says of the city 
that ‘in this disordered environment only 
machines retain some of the attributes of life, 
while human beings are progressively reduced to 
a bundle of reflexes, without  self-starting 
impulses or autonomous goals.’ And his chapters 
on the history of the suburb, which are as 
fascinating as those on the nineteenth-century 
American city, are followed by a ferocious indict- 
ment of the suburb as a retreat not only from 
dirt and squalor, but also from reality and 
culture. Even the strongest opponent of the 
suburb as it has been built in the last few years 
would feel that Mumford underestimates its 
worth and the worth of its residents. However 
much we may hate suburbia, however much we 


may criticise it for being formless and without 
small-town characteristics, it did—and still does 
—get children into gardens and their parents 
away from what Mumford calls ‘the befouled 
and poisonous air and demoralised social life’ of 
the city. It seems a little hard to sneer at the 
housewife for accepting what must surely be 
most ingenious ‘electric or electronic devices that 
take the place of flesh and blood companions: 
her real companions, her friends, her mentors, 
her lovers... .” 

This book gives the impression, which I know 
to be a wrong one, that Mumford is developing 
a distaste for places and people. He seems so 
anxious to state his down-with-everything thesis 
that he neglects the opportunity of describing and 
illustrating examples of town planning which 
correct all the faults he condemns. In a turgidly 
and inadequately captioned set of pictures, which 
include Coventry’s shopping centre, Span housing 
and Harlow New Town, he becomes almost 
enthusiastic. But could he not have related these 
captions to his main text, or elaborated on them 
in his gloomy concluding chapters? And why is 
there no glimpse in this mighty work of the new 
capital city, Brasilia; the best of Britain’s 
pedestrian shopping centres at Stevenage; the 
remarkable new town of Cumbernauld, in Scot- 
land, where all the inhabitants will live within 
comfortable, Mumfordable distances from work, 
recreation and shopping? What about the 
fabulous housing of the London County Council 
at Roehampton and the landscape-hugging rural 
cottages in Norfolk by Tayler and Green? With- 
out these and other schemes which have been 
under way for some time, Mumford’s tome is 
already several years out of date. It is true that 
Britain gets a pat on the back for the now-out- 
dated New Town policy (the Mark II New Towns 
will be more like Mumford’s idea of urban bliss) 
and a bigger pat for the earlier work of Ebenezer 
Howard in the garden cities of Letchworth and 
Welwyn—both tremendous influences on our New 
Towns and other housing development. But pes- 
simism will keep breaking in. This is a pity, 
because a book of this kind—designed, presum- 
ably, to be read by the unconverted-—could 
spread the word about good planning more effec- 
tively if it showed and described more good 
examples. It would be helpful, too, if Mumford 
would complain less about the misplanning of 
towns under a democracy and discuss the means 
by which government authorities could control 
not only their own developments, but also those 
of speculative builders. 

It is a pity that a book by the one man in the 
planning world whose name has reached many 
influential laymen should be both difficult to read 
and unhelpful. It is possible, of course, that an 
occasional library browser will take the book 
home after it has fallen open, to his delight, at one 
of the author’s extraordinarily simple passages 
(e.g. Mumford on medizval buildings: “The pres- 
ence of encircling moats and canals, as well as 
walls, did not make the attackers’ task any easier’), 
But when he gets it home the reader will come 
across something like this: ‘Just as our expanding 
technological universe pushes our daily existence 
ever farther from its human centre, so the 
expanding urban universe carries its separate 
fragments over the whole metropolitan landscape 
ever farther from the city, leaving the individual 
more dissociated, lonely and helpless than he 
probably ever was before.’ 

This, of course, would leave the individual 
more ready than ever before to push his human 
centre smartly across the metropolitan landscape 
and associate it with a helpful—and not neces- 
sarily lonely—pint. 
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A Man of his Time 


The Captive. By Ernst von Salomon. Translated by James Kirkup. (Weidenfeld and 


Nicolson, 21s.) 


TuIs nightmare fable of our time is a true story. 
The man to whom it happened is alive. He is a 
German who had the fantastically harsh luck, 
or perhaps the knack, of finding himself in 
situations he was unable to foresee, control or 
understand, much in the way Candide found 
himself arrive at Lisbon for the earthquake. 
Consequently he endured imprisonment for 
twenty-seven years, twelve at Buchenwald. 


When it all started under Weimar, A. D., the 
captive, was a very young lieutenant in the 
Reichswehr. He was an orphan, the son of a 
small-town manufacturer, strictly brought up 
and rather alone in the world. If he had any 
political convictions, they were those of his back- 
ground, nationalist and Right-wing: he had been 
frightened by the disorders and the violence of 
the early years of the German Republic. On 
leaving school he was told that the fortune left 
to him, invested in German War Loan, had 
been wiped out overnight. He joined up because 
he believed that he could not enter any other 
career without money and because he thought 
he liked a soldier’s life. And at first he was 
happy in the Reichswehr. One day he met a 
young lady in the street who, though otherwise 
respectable and attractive, informed him that 
she was a Communist and he a murderer by 
profession. He boggled a bit, nevertheless fell 
in love, considered himself engaged and in due 
course met her father, a distinguished writer 
and ex-member (Communist) of the late Im- 
perial Reichstag. 
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A. D.’s regiment, meanwhile, had been sent 
to Saxony to suppress—discreetly—the extreme- 
Left but constitutionally elected local govern- 
ment. A. D. was put in command of a ‘recon- 
naissance detachment’ whose function was to 
swarm over the countryside (on bicycles) and 
arrest persons listed as politically unreliable. 
Reichswehr officers in those days were expected 
to do dirty work. A. D. did not like it, but he 
obeyed. Then he came across his fiancée’s 
father’s name on a black list. He put on a suit 
of civilian clothes, went to Dresden and warned 
the old gentleman. He, in turn, warned his 
friends. The Communist Party circulated A. D.’s 
warning, giving his name and rank. A. D. found 
himself tried by the Supreme Court for high 
treason. To his consternation he was charged 
with giving away information of a highly secret 
nature concerning black formations of the 
Reichswehr. The trial was in closed court. The 
evidence against A. D. was not brought for- 
ward. There were no witnesses. The prosecution 
made a vague speech, describing the accused as 
a naive young man who had fallen into the 
clutches of the Communists. A. D. swore his 
innocence; his defence counsel asked no ques- 
tions whatsoever and merely spoke for thirty 
seconds in mitigation on account of youth. 
There was no Urteilsbegriindung, the German 
version of the summing-up. A. D. was sentenced 
to fourteen years. 


After this point, given the context of recent 
German history, nearly everything that followed 
was inevitable. A. D., desperate, unable to 
understand, served a year in solitary confine- 
ment, then was transferred to an open prison 
in Pomerania. Here for the first time in his life 
he found himself among real Communists; they 
called him comrade, which he did not like at 
all, and he could not understand their jargon. 
Doggedly determined to find out what it was all 
about, he set to reading Das Kapital. At the 
same time he did what he could to get his case 


reviewed; he wrote to the authorities, he ap- | 


pealed to the League for Human Rights, he 
wrote to lawyers, MPs and the editors of the 
Left and liberal weeklies of the time. He was 


| sent books and parcels and encouraging letters: 








but nothing happened. He finally resigned him- 
self to serving his full term, which would have 
ended by Christmas, 1933. By March of that 
year Hitler was in power. A Nazi official ap- 
peared at the prison. A. D. was interrogated. He 
had read Karl Marx, he had corresponded with 


| Social Democrats and worse. It was enough. He 
| was hurled off to concentration camp. 


He went through everything, the beatings, the 
starvation. He worked in quarries, pulling loads 
of stone; he became a member of the under- 
ground, was nearly executed, and once held 
twenty-one days in a bunker without light or 
food. During the war he was put to work in the 
spotted-fever ward of the human experiment 
wing. A. D. took superhuman risks to help the 
victims. He saved the lives of three British 
officers under sentence of execution. At the 
liberation the doctor in charge of the experi- 
ments committed suicide; he left a diary—much 
later proved a fake—implicating A. D. He was 
tried by the Americans with thirty SS men. At 
this trial, also, A. D. is shown as having been 
given no proper chance to defend himself. He 
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was sentenced to fifteen years for ‘collaboration 
and complicity in the operation of the Buchen- 
wald concentration camp,’ and it took nearly 
another three years to establish his innocence. 
He was released in 1950. 


It is an unendurable story from whichever way 
one faces it. There is the heart-breaking figure 
who lived through it and survived; there is the 
familiar spectacle of human beings delivered up 
by unreachable forces to the tangible brutality 
and sadism below. Unfortunately, Ernst von 
Salomon is no Voltaire; his presentation of 
A. D.’s case, attempted on the historical as well 
as the psychological level, and interspersed with 
rather ponderous comment, lacks clarity. It also 
sometimes lacks corroborative detail. The crux 
of the story is obviously the trial before the 
Supreme Court of Germany, the Reichsgericht 
at Leipzig. The enormity of the misconduct of 
justice there is surely such that it required 
rather more chapter and verse than we are given 
in the brief, dramatic and not entirely coherent 
account in the book. 


The same can be said of A. D.’s trial by the 
Americans in 1947, the account of which also 
strikes one as not entirely complete. At one point 
Ernst von Salomon evokes the Dreyfus case. 
Dreyfus would never have been vindicated if 
the Dreyfusards had not been able to produce 
more concrete and lucidly presented evidence 
than we are given here. In fairness one must 
add that documentary evidence of A. D.’s case 
may no longer exist, and that the lawyers and 
journalists who knew about it in the Twenties 
are all dead. 


There are some minor signposts in the book 
which are disturbing. The author speaks of the 
‘so-called war criminals’ prison’ at Landsberg; 
and when A. D. was put in an internment camp 
run by the British military government, he says, 
‘But here . . . he suffered from hunger greater 
than any he had known in German prisons and 
concentration camps.” Hunger greater than in 
the bunker, hunger greater than at Buchenwald? 
What were the rations, the calories? Here, again, 
is a tremendous allegation and one would have 
liked to have chapter and verse. 

The importance of the book is in the fearful 
warning it gives of what may lie in store for 
anyone, repeat anyone, if we allow anything, 
if we allow expediency, politics, bureaucracy, 
thoughts of safety, if we allow anything at all 
to tinker with the rule of law. We are all poten- 
tial A. D.s. ' 

SYBILLE BEDFORD 
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All for Al 


The Bootleggers: The Story of Chicago’s Pro- 
hibition Era. By Kenneth Allsop. (Hutchin- 
son, 30s.) 


I FIRST visited Chicago in the early summer of 
1926, some time, I suspect, before Mr. Allsop 
was born, and reading this fascinating work has 
had the effect on me of Proust’s madeleine. 
For at that time the Chicago Post Office, a 
remarkably fortress-like building, was occupied 
by a platoon of United States Marines to pre- 
vent its being taken over by one of the 
numerous gangs who, like companies led by 
condottieri, were disputing the lordship of the 
city. One of the problems being discussed by 
the Chicago press in that golden age was the 
destiny of a great deal of medicinal whisky 
then lodged in a bonded warehouse near one 
of the Chicago railway stations. For some 
reason or other, the owners of the bonded ware- 
house wanted to get rid of the whisky and the 
papers were speculating on when and by whom 
it would be hijacked. Appeals were made for 
more marines, but most of them were in 
Nicaragua at that moment. When I came back 
after a visit to the West the problem had been 
solved. An ingenious entrepreneur had rented 
premises near the bonded warehouse and had 
run a pipeline over the roof into waiting tank 
cars. Unless my memory fails me, this was the 
first time I heard the name of Alphonse Capone 
(he always insisted that the ‘e’ was silent). 

Mr. Allsop’s book has a slightly misleading 
title, for it is not only or mainly a story of 
bootlegging in Chicago; it is a Balzacian story of 
the rise and fall of Al Capone, the César 
Birotteau of Chicago in the Roaring Twenties. 
I think Mr. Allsop is right in suggesting that 
Capone’s name is one of the few likely to be 
remembered from this ‘era of beautiful non- 
sense.’ Even Al Smith’s name is faintly recol- 
lected today. But I am quite prepared to 
believe that the mention of the name Capone 
evokes, all over the world, the ‘rat-tat-tat’ of 
the tommy-gun (the Thompson sub-machine- 
guns that first proved of real worth in Ireland). 
Al Capone was, for a time, by far the most 
famous American citizen; he was known, in a 
way than pedants might object to, as the ‘nine- 
teenth amendment.’ For his main aim in life was 
to bring order and efficiency into the distribu- 
tion of illicit booze in and around Chicago. 
Since most inhabitants of Chicago were strongly 
opposed to the eighteenth amendment, Al met 
little hostility. If one could imagine a Professor 
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Moriarty in London providing beer on a great 
scale to the thirsty inhabitants persecuted by 
Welsh and Scottish versions of the Noncon- 
formist Conscience, one would have some idea 
of why Capone was, on the whole, a popular and 
respected figure in the Chicago of the Twenties. 
He was also a legendary figure in his life- 
time and in the full flower of his activity. He 
has recently been one of the begetters of the 
funniest movie I have seen in years, Some Like 
It Hot. He was ‘public enemy number one,’ a 
rank which provided Dr. P. G. Wodehouse with 
an idea for a good musical and Miss Florence 
Desmond with the theme for an admirable 
parody, ‘Public Sweetheart Number One.’ 


Mr. Allsop tells us of how he was struck in 
his childhood by the sight of Al Capone’s ar- 
moured car, which was carried round like an 
Epstein statue from raree show to raree show. 
And Mr. Allsop, in a serious, indeed almost 
solemn, way, tells the story of this simple-minded 
businessman (he thought women should stay at 
home in the old Italian fashion, domi mansit 
lanam fecit) and he was very worried about the 
dangers of Communism. Like most Italians, he 
had a very strong sense of family life and prob- 
ably never understood why he ended up in 
Alcatraz (there were other citizens of Chicago 
who had equally earned a time on the Rock). 
At one level, this book can be recommended 
without reservation. 

At another, I’m afraid it can’t. Mr. Allsop 
has not asked enough relevant questions of his 
Chicago informants. He refers to and quotes 
eminent Chicagoans and other eminent Ameri- 
cans in a way which suggests he is not deeply 
soaked in the background. Thus, ‘Cissie’ Pater- 
son, who interviewed Mr. Capone, is brought 
on in a fashion which suggests to me that Mr. 
Allsop has no idea who Mrs. Paterson was. She 
was the cousin of Colonel Robert Rutherford 
McCormick, of the Chicago Tribune, the sister 
of Captain Joe Paterson, of the New York Daily 
News, herself the owner of the Washington 
Times-Herald and one of the most entertaining 
and able women that Chicago ever produced. 
She was not, as Mr. Allsop seems to think, just 
a reporter. Then Mr. Allsop doesn’t do enough 
of what the Jesuits call ‘composition of place.’ 
There is no discussion of the incredibly com- 
plicated political situation of Cook County in 
which Chicago is embedded (a situation which 
makes the office of sheriff of Cook County far 
more important that it is in most American 
cities). 

More than that, there is no real understanding 
of the world in which Capone came to the top. 
This was the era of the Teapot Dome; this 
was the era when Harry Dougherty had just 
ceased to be United States Attorney-General. 
This was the era of Len Small, ‘the Kankakee 
Farmer.’ It was also the era of the building-up 
of the topless towers of the Insull Empire, a 
far more important racket than any Mr. Capone 
organised. The elections of 1926, to which Mr. 
Allsop makes a brief allusion, were about far 
more important prizes than the beer racket, 
and if a great many inhabitants of Chicago 
were ‘all for Al’ (Capone, not Smith), it was 
because they thought he was a more entertain- 
ing and not conspicuously more dishonest 


citizen than some of the figures who flit through 
Mr. Allsop’s pages. Of course, killing people is 
wrong, just as eating people is wrong, but with- 
out asserting there were any worse citizens in 
Chicago than Mr. Capone, some of his critics 
were not conspicuously better. 


D. W. BROGAN 
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case of natural selection 


Would Mr. D. have charted the Origin sooner with his tomes of 
reference more conveniently arrayed—in a Minty bookcase, for 
instance? Did he take time off from his tadpoles to ponder the 
fact that books are also prone to extinction through wear and 
tear? Could be. Too bad, however, that the most naturally selec- 
tive answer of all—Minty—was not available to him. Today, 
book-loving homo sapiens has the advantage—and takes it. 


Minty have survived supreme for years as the makers of book- 
cases most fittingly designed to house valued volumes. Behind 
elegant sliding glass doors your books are protected in dust-free 
distinction and discernibility. And, since Minty bookcases are 
sectional, your library can evolve to any size you wish, starting 
from as little as £10.16.0.—on deferred terms if you prefer. 


Only at the Minty Centres shown below can you see and buy 
Minty bookcases, (and furniture). The Centres are so placed that 
Minty furniture is within reasonably easy reach of most people. 
If, however, for any reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad to 
send you a catalogue and particulars of post ordering. Write to 
Dept. 8.22, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High St., Oxford. 


make for your 


NINTY centre 


for bookcases that grow on you 





Saeee (Head Office): Minty Ltd., 44-45 High ms ‘Be Mast: Hanna & Browne Ltd.: Birmingham: Minty 
Lid., 186 Corporation St.; Bournemouth: J. J. n Ltd.; Bristol: Minty Ltd., 50 Park St.; Cardiff: 
David Morgan Litd.; Cheim- re X Bonds Ltd.; r~ bah Shirers & Lances Ltd.; Coventry: John 
Anslow Ltd.; Edinburgh: & J. Brown Ltd.; Exeter: Colsons of Exeter Ltd.; G lasgow: Minty Ltd., 
556 Sauchiehall St.; omens Lovell & Co. Lid.; Hull: Hammonds Ltd.; Ipswich: Footman Pretty Ltd.; 
Jersey: A.de Gruchy Ltd.; Leeds; Minty Ltd., Shell Hous, Eastgate; _Lianelly: Pugh Bros. Ltd., 
London: Minty Ltd., 123 Victoria St., S.W.1; Manches ter: Minty Led., 7 Royal Exchange Arcade; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: W. E. Harker itd.; Northampton: Jefferys ot Northampts on; Norwich: ‘Trevor 
Page Ltd.; Nottingham: Hopewells Ltd Plymouth: E. Dingle Ltd.; Reading: Holmes Ltd.; Sheffield: 
John Waish Ltd.; Southsea: H: indleys Ltd.; York: Hunter & Smallpage Lid. 








Margaret Halsey 
LOOK ALIKE LANE 


An affectionate, amusing and occasionally pitiless diary of American 
suburban life, by the author of With Malice Towards Some. Nothing 
wittier has been done of this kind since E. M. Delafield’s ‘Provincial 
Lady’ series. 16s. 


A Time in India 
C. ROSS SMITH 


An evocative and sympathetically written description of a journey 
across India and down the length of her East Coast by an American 
as interested in India’s people and their aspirations as in her artistic 
treasures. Illustrated. 30s. 


Jay Williams 
THE FORGER 


The distinguished historical novelist, author of The Witches, makes his 
debut in the contemporary novel with a brilliant story of the New York 
art world and the many temptations facing a gifted young painter. 
“*Excels in creating vivid situations.”—Reynolds News. 18s. 


MACDONALD 
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Everyman’s Island 


A House for Mr. Biswas. By V. S. Naipaul. (Deutsch, 21s.) 

The Fox in the Attic. By Richard Hughes. (Chatto and Windus, 18s.) 
Image of My Father. By R. C. Hutchinson, (Bles, 18s.) 

April Morning. By Howard Fast. (Methuen, 15s.) 


TRINIDAD is about the size of Lancashire, or so 
I learnt from a recent episode of Mrs. Dale's 
Diary (the BBC is incurably educational), but 
one would never guess it from Mr. Naipaul’s ex- 
cellent new novel, where the island seems an 
enormous debtors’ prison, the sea vastly remote 
from the endless plains of sugar-cane. However 
big it really is, Mr. Biswas, the unlucky child 
of an illiterate sugar-cane worker (Indian from 
India), is trapped there, first by poverty, then 
by marriage and then by poverty, again and 
again: trapped, in fact, by life. What distin- 
guishes him from his fellows is his refusal to 
give in, his determination to be recognised as a 
person in his own right. Crushed, thwarted, 
cheated, even beaten, Mr. Biswas is the classic 
‘little man’ who retains his sense of dignity and 
purpose through every humiliation—a sort of 
Charlie Chaplin, subject to every abuse, rather 
cowardly, weak, foolish, but persistent in his 
ambition and, to borrow a word from a writer 
the other side of the Gulf of Mexico, enduring. 

Unwillingly married into the huge, incessantly 
breeding Tulsi family which refuses to acknow- 
ledge his individuality, he broods on his ambition 
—to own his own house, to live independently. 
He gets the house in the end—though it’s a 
rickety one, he’s swindled on the price and he 
never pays off the mortgage—but it takes a long 
time, most of his life, in fact. Meanwhile he has 
a family of his own, and seeing where he has 
failed to gain what he really wanted, he trans- 
fers his ambitions to his son. Anand’s escape 
is real: he goes to England and does not return 
for Mr. Biswas’s death. (Mr. Biswas has himself 
been indirectly responsible for his own father’s 
death—as a result of which he gets some edu- 
cation instead of going straight to work on the 
sugar estate.) 

Mr. Naipaul handles the relations between 
father and son with great sensitivity, though 
Mr. Biswas’s two youngest daughters hardly 
emerge at all. But don’t think that this is one of 
those gloomy social-realist tracts: in places it 
is an extremely funny book, and throughout 
there is an undertone of satire which occasion- 
ally breaks out into open farce. Yet if Mr. 
Naipaul is satirical, he is also compassionate, 
and the appalling Tulsi family is imagined with 


such fierce love-hate that the whole scavenging, 
lunatic lot are going to haunt me for weeks. This 
novel is quite out of the ordinary, very rich, 
very entertaining and under no circumstances 
to be missed. 

You can well skip the rest of this week's 
offerings. Long awaited, much heralded, The 
Fox in the Attic is the first volume of a long 
historical novel of modern times called The 
Human Predicament (The human predicament? 
Now which can that be?). It is impossible to 
judge a novel by a single part, particularly when 
it contains large numbers of plots and charac- 
ters which are undeveloped, with no indication 
of what their development (if any) may be. Here 
the most interesting plot is about Hitler and the 
unsuccessful Munich putsch of 1923, and the 
chief character appears to be Augustine Penry- 
Herbert, a rich misanthrope just young enough 
to have missed the war. He lives in Wales; has 
a sister married to a Liberal MP who lives in a 
house called Mellton in Dorset and has servants 
with names like Trivett and Mr. Wantage; and 
goes to stay with some cousins in Bavaria, where 
he falls in love with a girl who goes blind at a 
party and is at once shoved into a convent. 
Hitler is one of the several foxes in the various 
attics in the book. There is a heavy use of 
coincidence and a good deal of even heavier 
philosophising: the theme seems to be the moral 
and political anarchy of a whole European 
generation brought up expecting to die at nine- 
teen but reprieved by the Armistice. Perhaps 
something will be made of it in future volumes. 
The style is unfortunate: ‘Now there was direct 
access—a direct union between the two of them 
through which great pulses of Mitzi’s soul 
seemed to be pumped up his arm... .” Wow! 
And you know what he’s doing? He’s holding 
her arm on a walk through the snow! 

If you like a long, grim search for identity, 
try Image of My Father: it starts with some 
good descriptive writing, and keeps promising 
to be interesting till about half-way, when it 
becomes vapidly melodramatic. Vincent Les- 
vesque searches for his parentage all over Europe 
and England and defies all behaviourists by 
being exactly like the father he never even saw. 
A grinding read. April Morning is an American 
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boys’ patriotic tear-jerker disguised as an adult 
novel. It’s the battle of Concord and Lexington 
seen through the eyes of a boy, who comes to 
manhood shooting down the dirty British. I 
always thought they were dirty Hessians, ac- 
tually, and Stephen Crane wrote this type of 
book once and for all, but tears did jerk once 
or twice. 

JULIAN MITCHELL 


Pig and Pepper 
Curtains. By Kenneth Tynan, (Longmans, 42s.) 


KENNETH PEACOCK TYNAN tends to provoke ex- 
treme reactions—and, incidentally, I’m not being 
personal; it was only yesterday that I first dis- 
covered his irresistible full name in a library 
catalogue. On the one hand, he has been called 
in America, I believe, the greatest English critic 
since Hazlitt; on the other, there is an elderly 
and sedate friend of mine who hissed, when he 
heard that I was becoming a drama critic, that 
he hoped I wouldn't start writing ‘like that pig 
Tynan.’ 

Those who react violently against him think 
that they are doing so for three reasons: that 
he has a gloomy idea of the theatre as a place 
not of entertainment but of instruction; that he 
judges a play purely by its message, which has to 
be Left-wing, atheistic and entirely rational; and 
that he is often mercilessly rude about famous 
personalities, including even some who have 
been raised above the reaches of legitimate 
criticism by being knighted. The last of these 
charges is the only one of any substance, but 
the mistake the old folk make is in thinking that 
rudeness has been brought into criticism by the 
modern young; if they were even older, they 
would have read Shaw in the Nineties and would 
know how wrong they are. 

An hour or two spent browsing in this lavish 
volume—S00 pages selected from Mr. Tynan’s 
criticism over the past ten years—will effectively 
dismiss the other two complaints. ‘All drama, 
no matter how deeply it may later explore the 
heart’s recesses, must first of all be fun to watch.’ 
This is not Harold Hobson or a Daily Mail 
editorial, but Tynan. People tend to think that 
when a man pleads for a theatre which is more 
intelligent, more politically, socially and eco- 
nomically aware he is actually in some dark 
masochistic way asking to be shown plays which 
are less enjoyable; whereas the bitterly hedonis- 
tic truth is that some weirdies, having once dis- 
covered the dangerously habit-forming pleasures 
of intelligence and awareness, actually begin 
to find life more entertaining with them than 
without them. The real difference between 
Tynan’s idea of theatre, which once again was 
Shaw’s too and that of the Daily Mail (‘Some- 
thing to do after dinner ...a diversion’), is 
not the difference between instruction and en- 
tertainment, but between entertainment as a 
stimulant and entertainment as a relaxation. To 
load the question slightly, would one rather be 
woken up or put to sleep? 

But what cf the ‘message’ business? It’s cer- 
tainly true that Tynan is much kinder to a bad 
play, and rightly so, if its ideas are sympathetic 
to him—i.e., socialist, atheist, rational—and he 
occasionally press-gangs a play into quite irrele- 
vant political service, as when he three months 
ago wilfully misinterpreted a speech of Hamlet's 
in order to lead into a prolonged attack on Lord 
Altrincham’s views on Berlin. But his choice of 
plays proves that his first critical criterion lies 
deeper than dogma. If he has left a theatre with 
that rare sense of elation—the critic’s special 
bonus—then all else is unimportant. So, for 
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example, he actually praised The Chalk Garden 
and The Resounding Tinkle for their disregard 
for reason and La Plume de ma Tante for its 
lack of topicality. 

Even deus is only totally unacceptable to him 
ex machina. The trouble with the bargain with 
God in The Potting Shed was that it was pre- 
posterous both on the level of reality and of 
symbol. Like the murder of the child in Faulk- 
ner’s Sanctuary, which enraged Tynan almost as 
much, it was a mystical distortion of life. And 
life, more than any political dogma, is his real 
attachment and his chief yardstick. He was 
generous to Pearl Buck’s A Desert Incident, not 
because he shared its ban-the-bomb sentiments, 
but because it came down on the side of life 
and emphasised the value of the ‘ugly, 
clamorous, irreplaceably precious street’ outside. 

Not a kill-joy, not tied to a soap-box, not 
uniquely rude—these are negative virtues. What 
are the positive ones which make Tynan un- 
deniably the best theatre critic in England? Most 
immediately, his wit and intelligence. Most sub- 
jectively, the fact that one so often agrees with 
him. Stylistically, his lucidity; not a sentence 
sprawls or hunches, which is sometimes more 
than Shaw can claim. Then there is -his highly 
infectious relish in the sheer act of writing, and 
his unfailing eclecticism—who else would quote 
Carlyle on Macaulay to describe Orson Welles? 
And finally, more than any other critic, Tynan 
is present in person in all his reviews. Each is a 
theatrical performance, alternatively self-adver- 
tising and self-mocking. Typical is his boasting 
self-excuse, borrowed from Webster’s Winifred, 
in the preface to his first book: ‘May it please 
the court, I am but a young thing. and was 
drawn arsie-varsie into the business.’ 

BAMBER GASCOIGNE 
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Helen All Alone 
WILLIAM BUCHAN 


The new Secret Service tale by John 
Buchan’s son, the scene a wintry Balkan 
capital, the ‘hero’ a delightful heroine. 


“Excellent romantic thriller.”— 
NICHOLAS BLAKE (Sunday Telegraph). 


“Follows in father’s 39 steps.” — 
ROBERT PITMAN (Sunday Express). 


16s. net. 
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It’s a Crime 


Lizzie Borden: The Untold Story. By Edward 
Radin. (Gollancz, 21s.) The greatest of all of 
America’s classic unsolved mysteries is nothing 
like so titillating as ours, for it has no sexual 
element, whether squalid or romantic, as has the 
case of Madeleine Smith or Jack the Ripper. All 
the same it is perpetually and _ pleasingly 
puzzling, and Mr. Radin has made a fascinating 
book out of restating it. Which is not to say 
that he hasn’t restated it wrongheadedly: his 
‘proof’ that Lizzie Borden was innocent, and 
Bridget, the servant girl, guilty is just as con- 
sistent with Lizzie having done the job and 
made it worth Bridget’s while to keep her mouth 
shut about how Lizzie cleansed herself and her 
clothes of her parents’ blood. I, for one, will 
go on believing that it was Lizzie Borden, and 
none other, who took an axe, and gave her 
mother forty whacks. .. . 


The Ferguson Affair. By Ross Macdonald. 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) A great deal of the flavour 
and character of Raymond Chandler’s wry, sar- 
donic stories of Californian crime lay in the 
crisp dialogue of characters no better (and, for 
that matter, no worse) than they should have 
been, and in his direct disillusioned gaze at the 
slums that lie behind the country clubs. Without 
being more than acceptably derivative, Ross 
Macdonald has much the same quality, and this 
tale of a series of multiple burglaries, with mur- 
der at every turning point of the plot, not only 
moves fast enough to take you briskly over 
the implausibilities, but provides a lively look 
at a likely world. 


The Worm of Death. By Nicholas Blake. 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) Everybody knows that 
Nicholas Blake is Cecil Day Lewis, and so every- 
body knows that Mr. Blake can write. But what 
Mr. Lewis doesn’t bother about in Mr. Blake’s 
crime novels is even the most primitive sort of 
plausibility—this one begins and ends with the 
diary kept by the murderee, explaining how 
he knows that he is going to be murdered and 
by whom. Nobody could believe this nonsense 
of Mr. Blake’s, not even Mr. Lewis, and I hope 
that Mr. Lewis doesn’t despise his genre and 
his cash customers as Mr. Blake seems to 
despise his. 


Full Term. By Philip Spencer. (Faber, 15s.) 
Implausible though he is, Nicholas Blake does, 
at any rate, get his details right. Not so Philip 
Spencer, trying what seems to be a prentice 
hand at one of those death-among-the-dreaming- 
spires murder mysteries, with drug-trafficking 
dons, more coincidences than there are boats 
on the Isis, a claret called ‘Latour-Rothschild, 
if you please, and a belief that one can tell 
from a Meissen figure, and thus authenticate 
it, the size of the kiln it was baked in. To spatter 
a thriller with status symbols requires either a 
good deal of scholarly reference-checking or 
as close and as lengthy an acquaintance with 
them as Ian Fleming's. 

* 


And now, after more than ten years of re- | 


viewing crime fiction, six of them in the service 
of this paper, first as ‘Christopher Pym’ and 


more recently under my own name, I lay down | 


my poison pen. My successor is a lady with a 
notably criminal turn of mind: Miss Esther 
Howard takes over in a few weeks’ time. For my- 


self, it’s time I read some other kind of book | 
for a change, preferably something very long | 


in which nothing at all ever happens. The Prime 
Minister speaks highly of Trollope. 
CYRIL RAY 
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T. KR. Fyvel 


THE INSECURE 
OFFENDERS 


Rebellious Youth 
in the Welfare State 


‘A very valuable book on a very 
difficult subject. Mr. Fyvel has 
tackled his subject with patience, 
fairness and honesty. He knows 
what he’s talking about and gives 
plenty of vivid examples. His book 
will be an immense help towards 
understanding the causes of some- 
thing that puzzles and frightens 

many people today.’ 
THe Rev. AUSTEN WILLIAMS 

25s net 


Alexundre 
Metaxas 


MOSCOW 
OR PEKING? 


An examination of the most 
tantalising problem confronting 
the Western world. 15s net 


David Craig 
SCOTTISH 
LITERATURE 


AND THE 
SCOTTISH PEOPLE 
1680-1830 
‘The most challenging and sear- 
ching criticism that has yet 
appeared of the Anglo-Scots 
literary output ... a first-rate 


piece of scholarship.’ 
The Scotsman 
30s net 


Time 
for Sale 
EDWARD LOWBURY 


Phoenix Living Poets Series. 
10s 6d net 





Wild Arrows 
FRANK MAULDIN 
A memorable novel, which has 
the shine and simplicity of a fable, 


about a young boy growing up in 
Arizona. 13s 6d net 
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AUTUMN PAPERBACKS 


Guides to a Revolution 


T has been said often before, but it can never 

be said often enough: anyone who cares 
about the future direction of our society must 
care about the present directions of science. 
Now no one really doubts this—indeed, since 
August 6, 1945, no one could doubt it. And 
yet, the majority of us, we have not yet come 
to believe it, to act on it. The paragraph in the 
papers reporting that someone has learnt how to 
grow vegetables in sea water still goes unno- 
ticed among the day’s trivialities. 

There is, of course, a good reason for this: 
when it comes to science the outsider is more 
truly outside than with any other aspect of our 
culture. The trouble is not so much that he does 
not know but that he does not know what to 
know. The intelligent non-scientist has no handy 
critical labels like the ones he carries to the con- 
temporary art gallery or the concert of modern 
music. He is lost, surrounded by voices urging 
him to look at this, take note of that: all he gets 
are isolated titbits. And the result, inevitably, is 
indigestion—or worse still, loss of appetite. 

I say all this not to lead up to any magical 
solution—until a generation has grown up 
which accepts science as naturally and critically 
as, say, fiction, there are none—but merely to 
point out that if one is interested the guides do 
exist, and that some of the best are to be found 
in this selection of paperbacks. 

It is a striking paradox that from a batch of 
eleven science books the one which has most 
relevance to our society should be about an 
episode which took place three centuries ago. 
The tangled webs of motives and pressures, of 
power groups and intriguers, which Giorgio de 
Santillana so brilliantly traces out in The Crime 
of Galileo (Mercury Books, 10s. 6d.) are very 
far from being dead issues. The tragedies of the 
Russian geneticists and the physicists under Hit- 
ler were faithful rehearsals of the Galileo story; 
so, too, was the infamous Oppenheimer affair 
(for ‘Societas Jesu’ read ‘Strategic Air Com- 
mand’). The conflicts which must arise when 
the scientific mind ‘with its free-roaming curi- 
osity, its unconventional interests, its detach- 
ment, its ancient and somewhat esoteric values’ 
meets the unrelenting interests of society and 
State will be worrying us for some time. 

In this book the whole sorry story of Galileo’s 
rise and fall is set down with utter objectivity 
and with a fascinating attention to detail (in- 
cluding extracts from all the relevant docu- 
ments, some of them little known). The tor- 
tuously unfolding plot is as gripping as any 
psychological thriller. As de Santillana sees it, 
the plot was in fact far thicker than other his- 
torians have supposed, with a third faction— 
‘the voice of the streamlined, the efficient, and 
the new’—deliberately and successfully stepping 
in and ambushing both Galileo, with his at- 
tempts to bring his culture to an awareness of 
the new scientific ideas, yet seeking support in 
established custom and tradition, and Urban 
VMI, the organiser of power and authority. 








By GERALD LEACH 


De Santillana’s book raises the question of 
the scientist’s role in society. The Art of Scien- 
tific Investigation, by W. I. B. Beveridge (Mer- 
cury Books, 7s. 6d.), reveals what sort of 
creature he is. Originally written for the research 
student, this brilliant and justly famous book 
is perhaps the most comprehensive (and read- 
able) map of the scientific mind yet written. In 
chapters on experimentation, chance, hypothesis, 
intuition, reason, observation, difficulties and 
strategy, the author has explored every facet of 
the ways the scientific creative mind goes to 
work. It should fascinate the non-scientist, for 
it not only catches the elusive spirit of research 
but also includes hundreds of the personal re- 
flections and anecdotes which go to make up 
the folklore of science, from Shaw’s ‘reading 
rots the mind’ to Darwin’s credo, ‘I must begin 
with a good body of facts, and not from prin- 
ciple, in which I always suspect some fallacy’— 
a motto for every politician’s parlour. 

In Science and Common Sense (Oxford, 
lls. 6d.) the famous American scientist and 
educator James B. Conant covers roughly the 
same ground, but this time with a_ historical 
approach. The stated aim of the book is to give 
non-scientists some understanding of the way 
scientists operate and of the tactics and strategy 
of science from the individual researcher up 
to the university and international groups. The 
technique, largely, is to take a series of case 
histories of various developments, and within 
its limits the attempt has come off. But it does 
assume a fairly devoted reader—do you pale at 
the thought of reading quite a lengthy account 
of the growth of a concept such as atmospheric 
pressure or the development of Boyle’s air 
pump? Bi-culturally speaking, you shouldn’t; but 
there it is. 

There should be no need to introduce this re- 
issue of The Evolution of Physics, by Einstein 
and Infeld (Cambridge, 13s. 6d.)—it should be 
on everyone’s shelves already. The marvellous 
lucidity and simplicity of Einstein’s mind shine 
out on every page, and this is all the more 
pointed by the fact that much of the book is 
about his own great contributions to the revolu- 
tionary ideas which have entered physics (and 
our culture?) in this century, notably relativity. 
Briefly, the book describes the rise and fall of 
the mechanistic viewpoint, stemming from New- 
ton, which has now been replaced by the con- 
cepts of fields of force, of relativity, of quanta 
and the essentially bitty nature of matter and 
energy and modern ideas of probability. 

The Nature of Thermodynamics, by P. W. 
Bridgman (Harper Torchbooks, Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 15s), is another layman’s must in any quick 
‘two cultures’ course. This is not just because of 
the hoary old comparison between the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics and Hamlet (or what- 
ever). The substance of this book—entropy and 
the tendency for all closed systems to run down 
in time to a dead level, featureless uniformity— 


really is of the profoundest importance and, yes, 
fascination. It is the one physical quantity which 
allows us to tell which way time is running; it 
is one of the supreme characteristics of life that 
it can locally reverse this general trend. Pro- 
fessor Bridgman has grasped the subject firmly 
and explained it with a masterful touch. 

The Universe Around Us, by Sir James Jeans 
(Cambridge, 13s. 6d.), became one of the great 
classics of popular astronomy and atomic phy- 
sics when it first appeared in 1929. This paper- 
back is the book’s fifth edition and very welcome, 
too. Unfortunately, however, time has at last 
caught up with Sir James and his revisions (the 
last—1943), so that many of the facts in the 
text are now almost hopelessly wrong. For a 
more recent and equally perceptive glimpse at 
astronomy one can strongly recommend The 
Individual and the Universe (Oxford, 5s.)—an 
unillustrated reprint of Professor A. C. B. 
Lovell’s 1958 Reith Lectures. Those who heard 
this memorable series can recapture in the text 
the extraordinary mixture of humility, wonder 
and expectancy with which this gentle-voiced 
man described the new vistas of the universe 
being opened up by the lusty young science of 
radio astronomy. Introduction to Astronomy, by 
C. Payne-Gaposchkin (Methuen, University 
Paperbacks, 16s.), is more prosaic, though far 
more full of that fairly essential stuff—facts. A 
standard though unusually comprehensive ac- 
count of current astronomical knowledge, from 
the earth, sun and planets up to the evolution 
of stars and the universe, it is marred by some 
poor layouts and atrocious reproductions. 

It would take a long, long time to count the 
number of books that have appeared on the 
history of mathematics. Makers of Mathematics, 
by Alfred Hooper (Faber, 12s. 6d.), is definitely 
near the top of this vast and very variable class. 
Going only as far as Gauss and Leibnitz 
(that is, the seventeenth century) it goes a good 
deal further than most people went at school 
(for example, it introduces the elements of 
differential calculus and complex numbers). This 
is a valuable, readable and, yes, exciting book, 
though one strongly suspects that the average 
innumerate eager for enlightenment who picks it 
up and leafs through it will put it down again 
quickly. It is no fault of the author’s, but pages 
of equations and diagrams must look as intimi- 
dating as a plain page of writing must look 
pointless to a mathematician. 

Lastly, a strong recommendation to get hold 
of one of the great books on human behaviour 
and the brain—The Evolution of Human 
Nature, by C. Judson Herrick (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 18s.). With thirty-four chapters covering 
every conceivable aSpect of the brain and ner- 
vous system, from their evolution to the impli- 
cations of current work on social organisation 
and the social sciences, Professor Herrick has 
made a notable contribution to science popu- 
larisation. 
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The Ten-Year Test 


PENGUIN Books have been makers of modern 
classics since July, 1935, and their new series 
merely gives a name to their long-admired in- 
tention and performance. This said, it must. be 
noticed that the Penguin Modern Classics boast 
spruced-up jackets (the same newsprint interiors, 
alas!) and a manifesto. This informs us that ‘this 
new Penguin series is intended to bring the very 
best of modern literature to the reading public. 
Many are books that people have heard about 
but are now out of print or difficult to obtain. 
Others are classics which are just coming to 
be recognised as classics. And others have ap- 
peared in the old Penguin fiction covers.’ 

Definition of ‘classic’ apart, what has in fact 
happened is that alist of titles has been pre- 
pared by applying Cyril Connolly’s ten-year. test 
of readability. If we had forgotten this, here 
is Enemies of Promise, the twenty-three-year-old 
classic itself. It was Mr. Connolly’s declared 
ambition ‘to write a book that will hold good 
for ten years afterwards.’ ‘Contemporary books,’ 
he tells us, ‘do not keep. The quality in them 
which makes for their success is the first to go; 
they turn overnight. Therefore one must look for 
some quality which improves with time.’ And, 
while looking, Mr. Connolly proceeds to analyse 
style—‘the relationship in art between form and 
content’—and gives us the Mandarin and the 
Vernacular. 

In the end, of course, there are, even if 
one accepts Mr. Connolly’s definition of style 
and its sub-divisions, only the good and the bad 
of each. Bad vernacular, as well as bad man- 
darin. It is the second part of the book which 
concentrates on the bad and tells us how it may 
come to apply to the work of those, however 


good at the start, who take up a career. Jour- 
nalism, teaching, advertising, the civil service 
are all easily ruled out. The family business is 
only allowed ‘if we have such a family, and if 
it does no business.’ 

Here indeed are to be found reasons enough 
for the ‘brief flowering and quick extinction of 
modern talent,’ and the investment of three-and- 
sixpence should save many a ‘blocked’ writer 
the guineas and months spent otherwise on his 
analyst’s couch. The bribes and promises which 
may defraud the literary man of his talent are 
well enough described. All the same, how odd 
that, after this brilliant exposé of doom’s various 
disguises, Mr. Connolly should not have heeded 
his own warnings. 

Virginia Woolf's The Death of a Moth and 
Other Essays (3s. 6d.) shows us one of the then 
new mandarins at work. But hardly any of the 
pieces in this posthumous collection first pub- 
lished in 1942 suffer from the worst mandarin 
defect: ‘the ability to spin cocoons of language 
out of nothing.’ These shortish looks at Madame 
de Sevigné, Walpole, Gibbon, Coleridge’ (pére 
and fille), Shelley, James and Moore conclude by 
showing that the mandarin has also some dis- 
tinctly vernacular guts; these, in a letter written, 
but not sent, to the New Statesman with ‘its 
splendid coda: ‘If any human being, man, 
woman, dog, cat or half-crushed worm dares 
call me .“middlebrow” I will take my, pen and 
stab him, dead. Yours etcetera, Virginia Woolf.’ 

The republication of Valmouth, Prancing 
Nigger and The Eccentricities of Cardinal Pirelli 
in one volume (5s. 6d.) will make it possible for 
the reader who has so far avoided the more ex- 
pensive editions to make up his own mind about 
the modern classical status of Ronald Firbank: 
‘Dandy, impressionist, intellectual’ (Connolly), 
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and/or ‘A freakish and solitary original and 
fantast, but a master of ellipsis and innuendo’ 
(William Plomer). Much more stimulus is, at any 
rate, to be gained from his elusive dialogues 
than from so classical a classic as Thomas 
Mann’s ten-year tried and, I think, found lack- 
ing, medizval re-creation The Holy Sinner 
(3s. 6d.). Here the very apparatus of faith and 
chivalric legend creaks with an over-abundance 
of costume jewellery fastened to its CEédipean 
middle. 

Also long beyond its memorable qualities is 
Carson McCullers’s The Heart is a Lonely 
Hunter (3s. 6d.), the author's first full-length 
novel and published in 1941, when she was only 
twenty-three. Still, here the atom bomb which 
was to explode so devastatingly in The Ballad 
of the Sad Café is seen at its heavy-water stage. 
Essential, of course, to the McCullers canon, but 
not the ‘very best.” 

For my money this is provided most ade- 
quately by Miss Lonelyhearts and A Cool 
Million, two short novels by Nathanael West 
(2s. 6d.), first published in 1933 and 1934, when 
the author, who was soon to die in a car crash, 
was still in his very early thirties. In Miss Lonely- 
hearts; the short*life and death of a journalist 
who develops a Christ-complex from taking 
seriously the task of answering the letters sent 
in to him by the world’s undesirables, pity and 
satire _are remarkably commingled, while 
A Cool Million blows the American success 
myth to smithereens in its account of how the 
hero, Lemuel Pitkin, loses limb and then life 
as he rises to become the first martyr in an 
American Fascist revolution. These two novels 
will soon pass their thirty-year test. 


ARTHUR BOYARS 
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Sixty Scrutinised Years 
The Modern Age. Edited by Boris Ford. (Penguin, 7s. 6d.) 


LIKE several of its predecessors, this, the seventh 
and last volume of The Pelican Guide to English 
Literature, has rather the air of a ghostly con- 
tinuation of Scrutiny. If the Master himself is 
absent, his voice is distinctly audible, and there 
is a certain predictability about the list of topics 
discussed: L. H. Myers gets a whole essay, T. F. 
Powys half an essay (comparing him favourably 
with Dylan Thomas), while the account of D. H. 
Lawrence is a respectful manifestation of unease 
at Dr. Leavis’s assessment of Women in Love. 
But it would be unfair to suggest that this bulky 
volume is lacking in scope or catholicity of sub- 
ject; most of the writers of this century are 
mentioned somewhere in it, even though one 
might quarrel with the apportioning of emphasis. 
As an introduction, John Holloway contributes 
a wide-ranging but discriminating survey of the 
literary scene during the first six decades of this 
century, which does an almost impossible job 
very skilfully. 


The best essay on a single author is certainly 
Arnold Kettle’s on Joyce, agreeably free from the 
Marxist bias which so often encumbers this critic’s 
work. He conveys admirably the pleasure he so 
evidently gets from reading Joyce, Finnegans Wake 
included; a pleasure perhaps tinged with guilt, 
since the Central Writers’ Committee surely 
wouldn’t approve. Donald Davie, too, is excel- 
lent in his analysis of Pound’s Mauberley, where 
he discusses Pound’s attitude to England during 
the years 1908-20 and his subsequent rejection 
of it. Charles Tomlinson, in a good if severe 
essay on ‘Poetry Today,’ also deals with Pound, 
though his method of going through the Cantos 
and picking out the good bits—i.e., the four-star 
lyrical passages—and leaving all the gristly eco- 
nomics and history is likely to infuriate ortho- 
dox Poundians. Tomlinson claims that the 
present insular reaction against the attempt of 
Pound, Eliot and Yeats ‘to put English poetry 
back into the mainstream of European culture’ 
is nothing short of a disaster (one would like to 
see Mr. Tomlinson debating this point with Mr. 
Graham Hough). He pays tribute to unfashion- 
able poets such as Hugh MacDiarmid and 
Austin Clarke, and dismisses the Movement out 
of hand. 


it is unfortunate that Mr. Tomlinson, an acute 
critic of other writers’ language, should conclude 
his essay with a vague verbal gesture: ‘what we 
await is the poet whose individuality is strong 
enough to stamp itself on the processes of our 
living, and by the keenness of whose insight 
those processes may be changed.’ This piece of 
hollow rhetoric invites the attention of a 
linguistic analyst; in so far as it means anything 
its messianic flavour presumably reflects the 
perennial attempt to make the study of literature 
into a substitute religion, which is such a curse 
in English studies. 


A similar attitude permeates several of the 
other, less interesting contributors, who fre- 
quently employ the great to beat down the good. 
They indulge in a good deal of boringly mechani- 
cal practical criticism, pecking about like hens 
on the surface of a poem or prose passage, seek- 
ing for traces of ‘immaturity,’ ‘lack of control,’ 
‘emotional self-indulgence’ or—infinitely rarer— 
‘genuine moral seriousness.’ These essays make 
it clear that ‘moral’ is becoming steadily less 
meaningful as a critical term, and that a 
thorough examination of the theoretical founda- 


tions of much modern criticism is long overdue. 
I found some of the more marginal essays much 
more rewarding, notably E. W. F. Tomlin’s on 
‘The Prose of Thought’ and P. N. Furbank’s in- 
formative piece on ‘The Twentieth-Century 
Best-Seller.’ 


I must conclude by referring, as succinctly as 
I can, to the errors, resulting from ignorance or 
careless proof-reading, with which this book is 
riddled. A few are merely grotesque, such as 
Gilbert Phelps’s reference to ‘Orwell’s 1948 (1950) 
—1984 was in fact published in 1949—but others 
are less obvious and therefore more insidious: 
unfortunately some of the best contributors are 
most at fault. Thus, John Holloway gives wrong 
publication dates for Between the Acts, A Pas- 
sage to India, The Revenge for Love, The New 
Machiavelli, Principles of Literary Criticism and 
A Survey of Modernist Poetry, as well as being 
muddled about names (Professor Wilson 
Knight's first initial is G., not J., and The Sym- 
bolist Movement in Literature was by Arthur 
William Symons, not ‘A. J. Symons’). Hollo- 
way also describes Pound as ‘editor of The 
Egoist and The Little Review, during the years 
of the Great War.’ He wasn’t; he was merely 
foreign editor of The Little Review. On the first 
page of Arnold Kettle’s essay on Joyce there 
are two wrong dates. 


But things are, if anything, worse in the 
reference section at the end of the book. In 
some cases a reasonably complete list of an 
author’s books is given, in others only those 
currently in print, while in others again the prin- 
ciple of selection is wholly obscure. With a few 
authors—notably Beckett—no list of works is 
given. And there are mistakes everywhere. The 
entry for Pound repeats the error about The 
Little Review and falsely adds that he was tried 
for treason. Some entries are incredibly arbi- 
trary: the list of Wyndham Lewis’s books omits 
two of his best novels, The Revenge for Love 
and Self Condemned, but includes the distinctly 
inferior The Red Priest; why? 


Perhaps the grossest mixture of error and ar- 
bitrariness occurs in the entry for Ford Madox 
Ford. This lists the Tietjens novels more or less 
correctly, though it calls the final one The Last 
Post instead of Last Post. It also tries to indicate 
that Ford was a poet, but does this by merely 
giving the title of one of the several books of 
verse he published before 1914 (with the date 
wrong: 1897 for 1900), making no mention of 
the Collected Poems of 1914 and 1936. Ford is 
said to have served in ‘a Welsh Regiment’; this 
should be ‘the Welch Regiment.’ Finally, the 
entry concludes by listing a work called 
Memories and Criticisms, which simply doesn’t 
exist (though I suppose it could refer to the 
book called Mightier than the Sword in England, 
and Portraits from Life in America, which is sub- 
titled ‘memories and criticisms’). All this in one 
short entry. 


Not all the reference section is quite on this 
plane, but it remains an unimaginably slovenly 
compilation and altogether unreliable. Penguin 
Books and Professor Boris Ford have little cause 
to feel proud of this volume. The Downing 
circles from which it emanates are notorious for 
their scorn of ‘mere’ scholarship; nevertheless, 
accuracy, too, is a moral quality, or so I should 
be prepared to argue. 

BERNARD BERGONZI 
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Brahmin on Beacon Hill 


The Last Puritan. By George Santayana. (Constable, | 6s.) 


BOSTON is again the home of Presidents, after a 
century in the backwaters. Although the centre 
of power in the city itself has shifted from the 
Beacon Hill and Back Bay axis to the paddydom 
of South Boston, the Keanedys are as lusty a 
ruling dynasty as the Adamses. The timely paper- 
back re-issue of Santayana’s masterpiece, The 
Last Puritan, chronicles the limiting virtues of 
the Yankee aristocrats which made them give 
way to the pushing Irish plutocrats. first in city 
and then in nation 


The Last Puritan is the biography in novel 
form ot Oliver Alden, heir to millions and old 
Bostonian tradition. He grows up among the 
necessary scenes of the Edwardian gentleman 
from Massachusetts. the New England country- 
side and seascape Boston itself, St. James's 
(where there is ‘the government of gentlemen by 
gentlemen and for gentlemen), Eton, Groton, 
Harvard, Concord (like Oliver ‘in external 
humility and inward pride’), Oxford, Paris, and 
the ambulances and headquarters of the First 
World War. which finally breaks his neck in a 
stupid car accident five days after the Armistice. 


Born to be a hero by intelligence and inheri- 
tance, Oliver finds out that the world of the 
industrial revolution has no use for the Puritan 
brand of individual salvation. The dominant 
cities are mucky places, and he cannot stand 
muck. He is too pure to attract women or fol- 
lowers. He suffers from ‘a moral cramp, a clog 
in the wheel of every natural passion,’ and he 


‘Icmeg on the outside, fine photographs inside 
and strong text withal°—jsOHN O'LONDON’S 


dies as he has lived, ‘with lead in his wing.’ The 
apartheid of his wary integrity makes him old 
before his years and only fit for the useless 


segregation of death. Just before the end, he | 


recognises the failure of his life, whose duty of 


money has given him the opportunity of power | 


and whose duty of Puritanism has taken away 
the chance of its exercise. He settles for apathy. 
‘Lf I tried to do better, | might do worse. Enough 
if on occasion | practise charity, and keep myself 
as much as possible from complicity in wrong.’ 

As a novelist, Santayana is a good philosopher, 
if philosophy is considered as a guide towards 
moral choice. The Puritan William James found 


Santayana’s doctor's thesis. the ‘perfection of | 


rottenness’; but it is this very Catholic apprecia- 
tion of the perfect along with the rotten which 
allows Santayana to present a full picture of a 
rational and responsible society, whose compre- 
hensions of the infinite shades of white and black 
admit no grey of choosing. His view of life is 
paradoxical, malicious, witty, always fun. Yet his 
awareness of morality is stronger than his enjoy- 
ment of sensuality 

This ts his weakness as a novelist. Since sights 
and sounds are to him nothing but forms of 
imagination, spontaneous fictions provoked by 
the impact of material things, he does not bother 
to give his characters a life of their own. Their 
life is the series of rationalisations provoked in 
his mind after meeting them. Thus the human 
beings in the novel speak ‘from the poets heart. 
not out of the mouths of other people. They 
give tongue to their hidden motives in long 


monologues, and the tongue remains in San- | 
| tayana’s cheek. They present their moral beliefs | 
| and choices with a clarity and mockery and 
| clairvoyance which is a philosopher's delight and 


| a social realist’s despair. The stumbling, the 
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halting, the misunderstood, the self-deceitful, the 
dark savages of the will have no place in San- 
tayana’s description of this last gentleman’s 
reservation 

Robert Lowell visited Santayana at the end of 








the Second World War. With the final destruc- | 


tion of the gentleman’s world, Santayana had 
returned to Rome, from and to which he thought 
that all roads led There Lowell found the old 
philosopher reciting in a nunnery to the ‘geese- 
girl sisters’ such Brahmin paradoxes as “There is 
no God and Mary is His Mother. The one after 


the Last Puritan returned the contrary praise | 
of the old Roman, dubbing him in Life Studies | 


a ‘free-thinking Catholic infidel, stray 


spirit, | 


who'd found the Church too good to be believed.” | 
Indeed, to any son of Beacon Hill. Santayana | 

. } 

seemed to get the best of all worlds, Yankee and | 


Jesuit and the world itself. managing to perform 


|; the impossible synthesis of fishing in the Frog 


Pond and the Holy See and the A-gean and of | 


catching nothing but the admiration of all for 
the delicate bait on his hook. President Kennedy 
seems to combine the same suspicious and incom- 
patible strands of the Puritan in work, the Roman 
in sympathy and the millionaire in play, getting 
the best of heaven and earth without kowtowing 
to either. To turn an old folk verse, which might 
as well apply to President as philosopher. 
This may be the good new Boston. 
The home of the bean and the cod. 
Where the Lowells envy Santayana 
And Santayana is envied by God. 
ANDREW SINCLAIR 


Jack Kerouac 


PULL MY DAISY 


The complete Kerouac text, with photo- 
graphs selected by Robert Frank, from 
the film Pull My Daisy. ‘A brilliant 
commentary a remarkably itchy 
incisive evocation of beatnickness’ New 
York Post 10s 6d 


DOCTOR SAX 

‘His very good novel is vivid, moving, 
funny’ Julius Moynahan, Observer. ‘1 
enjoyed this more than anything else 
by Jack Kerouac’ Jo/in Coleman, New 
Statesman 10s 6d 


MEXICO CITY BLUES 


An inspired sequence of poems by the 
acknowledged voice of the Beat Genera- 
tion. 14s 6a 


The Journal of 
Eugene 
Delacroix 


A fascinating revelation of the life of a 
great artist—his reflections on his work. 
on other artists, on the principles of art. 
his love affairs, his friends and his 
enemies 35. 


One Act 


Eleven short piays of the modern 
theatre, edited by Samuci Moon and 
including works by Tennessee Williams, 
Arthur Miller, Strindberg, lonesco and 
Anouilh 21s 


The Opening 
of the Field 


This collection brings together the most 
recent poctry of ROBERT DUNCAN. 
one of the writers responsible for the 
now famous ‘San Francisco Renaissance’ 
of the mid-fifties 10s 6a 


New French 
a = 
Writing 
A wide choice of works by both estab- 
lished and relatively unknown authors. 


all previously unpublished in English 
16s 


New American 
Poetry 1945-60 


A wide collection of America’s import- 
ant contribution to the present-day 
poetic scene, edited by Donald M. 
Allen 21s 
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FROM OXFORD 
to be published on 12 October 


Eric Blom: Some Great Composers 
A famous book containing short lives 
of 15 of the world's greatest ae 
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TWELVE NEW 
‘OXFORD PAPERBACKS 
Sir Carleton Kemp Allen: 
Law in the Making 10/6 


Sir Ernest Barker: 
Principles of Social and Political 


Theory 7/6 
Michael Brecher: 

Nehru (Abridged edition) 7/6 
Josef & Karel Capek: 
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Stalin—A Political Biography 10/6 
W. R Geddes: 
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Robert Halsband: 

The Life of Lady Mary Wortley 

Montague 8/6 


A. D. Nock: : 
Conversion—7he Old and the New in 
Religion from Alexander the Great to 


Augustine of Hippo 7/6 
Michael Sadleir: 
Trollope—A Commentary 8/6 


Sir Anthony Wagner 
English Ancestry 
A new book appearing straightaway in 
paper covers by Garter King of Arms. 
6/- 


NEW GALAXY BOOKS 
Recently published 


Walter Jackson Bate: 
The Achievement of Samuel! Johnson 
8/6 
Sgren Kierkegaard: 
Christian Discourses 11/6 


Joseph A. Schumpeter: 
The Theory of Economic 
Development 8/6 


Austin Wright (ed.): 
Victorian Literature—MVodern Essays in 
Criticism 13/6 


RICHARD HOGGART writes on ‘Serious 
Paperbacks and Mass Paperbacks’ in the first 
issue of ‘PAPERBACKS’, a quarterly news sheet: 
ask for your name to be put on the mailing list. 


Complete list of O.U.P. Paperbacks now available. 
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End of the Lode 


On the surface the paperback boom shows 
little sign of dying down. Every month there 
is a wider choice of brightly coloured goodies 
in the bookshops to tempt and bewilder the in- 
decisive consumer. Yet one suspects that behind 
the scenes the publishers cannot be altogether 
happy. Now that so many of their best money- 
makers are already in paperback, the difficulty 
of maintaining a regular supply of new titles 
must be beginning to disturb them. While it is 
obviously too early to predict the end of the 
gold-rush, the latest selection of historical paper- 
backs suggests that the vein may be running thin. 
The big prize to come out of this season’s 
diggings is undoubtedly F. W. Maitland’s 
Domesday Book and Beyond (Fontana Library, 
8s, 6d.), a classic which has been out of print 
for many years. Although not the sort of book 
which gets picked out by the book-of-the-month 
clubs, it is one of the great works of English 
historical scholarship. Published as long ago as 
1897, it still provides probably the best introduc- 
tion to the study of medieval English social 
history. Naturally many of its conclusions have 
been challenged and some of them have been 
successfully demolished, but scholars are still 
arguing over the questions Maitland raised. 
Even so, it would not necessarily be worth re- 
issuing if it were just another monograph, how- 
ever masterly, on a particular epoch of English 
history. What gives it its lasting value is the 
way in which Maitland sets about his problems. 
It is a model of historical writing, a triumph 
of analytical mind over inert .documentary 
matter. Few books give one a better idea of 
what the study of history is about. or of the way 
in which it should be carried on. What Maitland 


does is to take the evidence of Domesday | 


Book and subject it to ruthless analysis. By 
asking a series of exhaustive and probing ques- 
tions he makes it reveal an astonishing amount 
of information about the state of England both 
before and after the Conquest. Far from being 
a dull record of landholdings in a certain year, 
Domesday Book emerges as a document of 
fascinating complexity, full of concealed clues 
about a complicated society, in process of being 
revolutionised but still far from fitting into the 
neat pattern of later feudal lawyers and the even 
neater patterns of still later historians.. One 
comes away with a new awareness of the possi- 
bilities of historical discovery. 

A minor classic, too, in its own way, though 
of quite a different kind, is G. G. Coulton’s 
Medieval Panorama (Fontana Library, two 
volumes, 9s. 6d. each). Coulton is the complete 
antithesis of Maitland as a scholar. If Maitland 
was the analytical historian par excellence, for 
Coulton the charm of history lay in the facts 
themselves; for him each detail was intrinsically 
important because it enabled him to recover the 
atmosphere of the past. Inasmuch as it is his 
least polemical work, Medieval Panorama is 
perhaps his best book. As its title suggests, it is 
a survey of medizeval life in all its aspects, from 
village to ghetto, with particular emphasis on the 
Church, and ranging in time from St. Augustine 
to Sir Thomas More. The distillation of his life- 
long study of the sources, it is an encyclopedia 
of entertaining information—the ideal introduc- 
tion for anyone who wants the flavour of 
medizval history without the problems. 

For those whose tastes are more esoteric there 
is an abridged edition of The Black Death, by 
Johannes Nohl (Unwin Books, 6s.)—a_ history 
of the Plague in western Europe, drawn largely 
from contemporary accounts. As a_ historian 
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Noh! belongs in the Coulton rather than the 
Maitland tradition: he is a compiler rather than 
an analyst, though by comparison with Coulton 
his conclusions are somewhat uncritical. His 
figures—one can hardly call them statistics—can 
only be described as dubious, while he is in- 
clined to see the influence of the plague in every 
development of late medizval society. However, 
he does not intrude himself often: most of the 
time he is content to leave it to the victims of 
the plague to tell the story themselves. and a 
macabre story it is. sparing us none of the 
horrors of the plague itself and of the moral 
and social disintegration which it induced. The 
word ‘macabre,’ incidentally, is said to be de- 
rived from a Scotsman called Maccaber who 
instituted a highly popular Dance of Death in 
Paris during the plague of 1524. 

A welcome entrant into the paperback field 
this autumn’ is ‘Macmillan’s. Having discovered 
that winds of change operate in publishing as 
well as the world at large, they have launched 
a new series in bright red covers to be known, 
rather endearingly, as ‘Papermacs.’ The first 
volume is Sir Lewis Namier’s Structure of 
Politics at the Accession of George III (25s.), 
probably the most influential historical work to 
appear in England in the last forty years and a 
choice which augurs well for the future of the 
series. Also in this first batch are The England 
of Elizabeth, by A. L. Rowse (18s.),-and A Short 
History of the Labour Party, by Henry Pelling 
(10s. 6d.). 

Qther recent historical paperbacks include 
Frank Thistlethwaite’s excellent introduction to 
American history, The Great Experiment (Cam- 
bridge, 12s. 6d.), and B. H. Sumner’s more 
eccentric Survey of Russian History (Methuen 
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St Martin’s 
Library. 


A series of unabridged, well-produced 
paperbacks. ranging from famous fiction 
and plays to works of literature and religion 


RUDYARD KIPLING 

for the first time in paperback 
THE JUNGLE BOOK 3s 
PUCK OF POOK’S HILL 4s 
KIM 5s 


MARGARET MITCHELL 
GONE WITH THE WIND 7s 6i/ 
1 volume over t,000 rages 

OWEN WISTER 

THE VIRGINIAN 6s 

A classic western, four times filmed 

WILLIAM TEMPLE 


READINGS IN ST JOHN’S 
GOSPEL 6s 


First and second series 


DR 


MACMILLAN 
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University Paperbacks, 12s. 6d.). A more ques- 
tionable addition to the Methuen series is Arthur 
Birnie’s Economic History of the British Isles 
(University Paperbacks, 12s. 6d.), an out-of-date 
textbook which, apart from the addition of a 
brief concluding chapter on post-war develop- 
ments and the discreet alteration of a few tenses 
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To See the World 


Poetry. predicted Matthew Arnold, will even- 
tually take the place of much of what now 
passes as religion: The odd thing is that he 
should not have prophesied a poetry of 
geography—indeed that one has still, on the 
whole, to appear. You would have expected the 
withering of belief in other worlds to produce 
a flowering of ‘human concentration on this 
one: that the decline of metaphysical religion 
should lead to a pantheistic cult of our own 
planet—the kind of emotion which in the six- 
teenth century led to the great voyages of 
discovery, making them as much an expression 
of ‘Renaissance ‘humanism as Michelangelo's 
David or Rubens’s allegories. But  travel- 
writing remains, for the most part, one of the 
least inspired or inspiring shoots of literature: 
a labyrinth of dutiful boredoms or narcissist 
posturings, of national egos forcing themselves 
on alien landscapes or stropping their sensibili- 
ties on the Parthenon. 

So it is useful to have the harvest winnowed 
by the Darwinian test of paperback survival. 
People on trains, it ‘seents, find their own 
thotion sufficient without loading up in advance 
at station bookstalls with volumes of vicarious 





PLANNING 
THE STAGE 


P. Corry 





A new book by the author of 
“Lighting the Stage’ which 
deals with the planning of new 
theatres, the re-designing of old 
theatres, and the planning of all 
types of buildings which are 
used, even occasionally, for 
theatrical performances. It is 
really for anyone interested in 
play production particularly 
from the standpoint of the 
amateur company, and covers 
stage planning, theatre seating 
and equipment. 30/- net 
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out of imagination? ; PAPERBACKS > 
JAMES CARGILL THOMPSON 3 SOCIAL THOUGHT co 
FROM LORE TO SCIENCE ¢ 
3 Howard Becker and H. E. Barnes 3 
3 volumes cach 195. 
o °° 
@ HISTORY OF DOGMA © 
restlessness. The few travel-books which | @ Adolph Harnack ¢ 
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achieve soft-backed format tend to be good | @ 4 volumes each ane 4s 
ones: not perhaps the noble celebrations of |e ae 
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for the experience of places the same kind of | @ 501 drawings and photographs 11s > 
importance as knowledge of history, or experi- | @ ; RS on _ © 
ence of love or art) but works at least which | @ LECTURES ON THE * 
have stood a kind of test as literature. @ CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS f 
One which has become a: small classic of | @ Oscar Bolza + 
picaresque comedy is Eric Newby’s A Short 5 Examples 135. od. ® 
Walk in the Hindu Kush (Grey Arrow, 6s.). ae —— 4 
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of a job as a Mayfair couture salesman to join 4 penpmoaptia OPIC THEORY ¢ 
a friend in an assault on Mir Samir, a neglected @ OF SUPERCONDUCTIVITY ¢ 
peak on the borders of Nuristan, a_ north- 2 Fritz London ¢ 
eastern province of Afghanistan brought into ¢ 45 figures I2s 4 
the bosom of Islam only in the 1890s and only ¢ a ' ¢ 
by force. Partly the book is an exercise in the @ THE PRINCIPLES 4 
humours of off-hand English stoicism in the face @ OF ELECTROCHEMISTRY 4 
of Oriental unpredictability, crumbling rock © Duncan A. Machines on © 
faces, unspeakable food and resulting dysentery; > 4 s ae : mo ¢ 
but through this medium it also manages to ¢ THEORY — cat RATIONS ¢ 
convey the real delight of wild places and @ OF FINITE GROUPS 4 
magnificent scenes, turning from what threatens @ GA. Miller, H. F. Blichfeld o 
to be an essay in English imperviousness to one @ ad L. E. Dickson 6. 
in that rarer emotion, English xenophilia. 3 APPLIED MATHEMATICS ® 
An earlier, famous example of the same kind @ FOR RADIO : 3 
is Bruce Lockhart’s British Agent (Four Square, @ AND COMMUNICATION 2 
3s. 6d.). At first sight, its pleasures seem the @ §ENGINEERS e 
insular ones of a Buchan thriller: like his com- @ Cal E. Smith a 
patriot, Mr. Lockhart tended to notice cruelty rs ue Fate i eS 
to horses more quickly than. cruelty to humans, , ‘ - * 
| as well as who was Jewish and who was not. @ MATHEMATICAL METHODS es 
The very names of the cities he _ travelled @ FOR SCIENTISTS & 
through—Christiania, St. Petersburg—to take | @ AND ENGINEERS & 
up a consular appointment in Moscow in 1912 1@ Lloyd P. Smith e 
conjure up the age of Richard Hannay, and the | e ea ~ e 
city he found at the end of the journey was one e —— ny ,< 
of vanished romance: at his first Moscow dinner @ THE DRAWINGS rs 
the naval officer on his right was called to the @ OF HEINRICH KLEY & 
telephone between courses, given his congé by @ 200 illustrations ie s 
his married mistress and shot himself in an ¢ az baling 4 6 
anteroom. All this was swept away in 1917, @ DIVERSIONS am 
but it launched a life-long love-affair with Russia @ AND DIGRESSIONS re 
itself, the land no revolution could change. & tek Corll Ps 
Dilys Powell’s An Affair of the Heart (Penguin, | @ 93 illustrarions, 43 hy Carroll himself — 12s oe 
3s. 6d.) records, more ecstatically, a similar in- | > 
volvement with Greece. It, too, was ruptured by | @ THE CANTERBURY PUZZLES + 
revolution, during the divisions which tore the |@ H. E. Dudeney e 
peninsula when the Germans left, but the in- | @ — 150 figures and illustrations 0m. >} 
effable Hellenic light and hospitality won Miss | } e¢ 
Powell back. She writes of both glowingly, but | @ AMUSEMENTS IN MATHEMATICS © 
one tires of the sense that land and people are |@ HE. Dudency e 
being turned to purely private, emotional uses. | @& = Many diagrams and illustrations 10s ¢ 
It’s a relief to turn to the self-effacing Baedeker | @ > 
prose of Jasper More’s The Land of Italy, the . 
best buy in Batsford’s handsome new five-shilling 3 Complete list > 
series; even more to Dr. Pevsner’s latest monu- | @ of paperbacks available a 
ment, to the monuments of Northamptonshire | ® ee 
(Penguin, 15s.), whose reserved, laborious | @ from Constable e 
scholarship speaks his affection and respect for | ® 
his adopted country more vividly than any | @ 10 Orange Street WC2 3 
purpled effusion. i on 
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Seven Per Cent on the Rates 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE collision course on which 
Mr. Frank Cousins and Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd are both set is 
going to be as exciting as any 
joust and much more dangerous 
for the bystanders. If our Frank 
emerges the winner, the Chan- 
cellor must obviously resign, the 
pound will be’ devalued and the 
market in Throgmorton Street 
will be open to every speculator 
running after inflation hedges. If our Selwyn 
wins, we can all look hopefully to a_better- 
planned economy and an early relaxation 
of our monetary restraints. In particular, a 
lower Bank rate. The heavy inflow of short-term 
funds would not be welcome, says the Bank of 
England. 

The sooner the collision comes the better, for 
this 7 per cent. Bank rate and credit squeeze are 
stifling business enterprise and ruining the poor 
local authorities. It was good to see the Sunday 
Express calling attention to this ‘fantastic’ 7 per 
cent. rate in its leading article, contrasting the 
New York 3 per cent., Montreal 2.8 per cent., 
Paris 34 per cent., Frankfurt'3 per cent., Amster- 
dam 34 per cent. and Zurich 2 per cent. Even 
India, in debt to the Western world for its new 
five-year plan, has a bank rate of only 4 per cent. 
is it possible that Mr. Jacobsson of the IMF 


intends to hold us to 7 per cent. until we have 
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repaid the IMF credits? This would be the most 
monstrous of all bankers’ ramps. 

If Mr. Lloyd insists on using monetary 
weapons in his fight against inflation he should 
see that innocent bystanders are not killed. I re- 
gard the local authorities as innocent bystanders, 
because the Government already has power to 
control their capital expenditures. But since 1955 
the Government has forced them into the mone- 
tary firing line: it has insisted that they should 
borrow as far as possible in the open market 
in their own name and on their own credit. The 
Public Works Loans Board, which used to lend 
them money freely, is now the lender of last 
resort. The result has been appalling. As they 
have no hope of floating a loan in the present 
state of the capital market, they have been 
forced to borrow in the mortgage market, 
pledging their rateable income. And they have 
to pay at the moment up to 7} per cent. on 
seven-day call money, 73 per cent. for six 
months, 73 per cent. for a year, 7} per cent. 
for two to five years, 7} per cent. for five to 
seven years and 7 per cent. for over seven years. 

Mr. Lloyd protests that he is trying to stop 
the rise in the cost of living. But see how he 
raises the cost of local living! These fantastic 
loan charges have to fall on the rates. On the 
basis of last year’s expenditure, of which 16 
per cent. was met by borrowing, 7 per cent. 
loan charges would put £26 million on the ‘rates 
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and make the rent of a new (£3,000) council 
house £210 a year or £4 a week. (An extra 2 
per cent. adds 24s. a week.) One begins to under- 
stand why Mr. Cousins insists that there can be 
no restraint for wages. 

Che proper course for any well-ordered and 
planned economy would be to devise a ‘two-tier’ 
system of interest rates. Social investment in 
houses, schools, hospitals, water and sewage 
should be financed at a specially low rate. The 
market rate should apply only to the business 
community whose activities the Chancellor is 
anxious to curb. Any curb on local-authority 
spending on capital account can be effected by 
direct order and by withholding the govern- 
ment grants. There would be no trouble in 
bringing a special low rate of interest into 
operation for social investment: it could be 
done simply through the PWLB and kept iso- 
lated from the market. Hitherto this has been 
objected to because it would be a veiled subsidy. 
But surely we ought to protect and subsidise 
social investment in this mad free-for-all eco- 
nomy? To pay a subsidy of near £40 million 
to prosperous farmers for their barley crop and 
refuse to ‘subsidise’ borrowing rates for pinched 
local councils does not make sense or justice. 

It occurs to me that if the local councils. fail 
to touch Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s heart in their plea 
for cheaper borrowing they might frighten him 
into action by threatening to upset his gilt-edged 
market. The Treasury has recently published the 
amounts of the local councils’ superannuation 
and pension funds. For the UK the total is 
£563 million—a huge sum of which £219 mil- 
lion is held in British Government securities. 





ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
Monday, December 4th 1961, at 7.30 p.m. 


THE KINGDOM 
ELGAR 





The Royal Choral Society 


MARJORIE THOMAS 
DONALD BELL 


At the Organ: Arnold Greir 


ELSIE MORISON 
RICHARD LEWIS 


SOLOISTS 


London Symphony Orchestra 


Conducted by 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


Tickets 15/-, 12/6, 10/-, 7/6, 5/- 


obtainable at the 


Festival Hall Box Office and usual Agents from 


November 4th. 


Sponsored by The British and Foreign Bible Society 
and The British Council of Churches. 
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Half the total is available under the new Trustee 
Act for investment in equity shares. If the coun- 
cils threatened to unload their British Govern- 
ment holdings on the market as a start—£1874 
million of which is in ‘mediums’ and ‘longs’— 
it would cause great pain to the Chancellor. But, 
of course, they would be ready to see his point 
of view if he were willing to see theirs. 

Mr. Lloyd told the deputation of ‘white collar’ 
unions on September 29 that he wondered 
whether the gravity of the situation was fully 
understood. He was referring to the inflationary 
year 1960-61, when there had been an increase 
of £1,450 million in incomes and of only £650 
million in production. Could he not find out 
how much of the increase of £1,450 million in 
incomes was brought about directly or indirectly 
by dear money? The gravity of the situation 
is the failure of the Government to understand 
that sterling cannot be protected except super- 
ficially and temporarily by a 7 per cent. Bank 
rate; that monetary squeezes and wage pauses 
are no substitute for a planned and expanding 
economy. The gravity of the situation is that 
both Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Cousins mean so well, 
behave so badly and, financially, are so 
ignorant. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


Fa those who follow charts it was an exciting 
thing to see the Financial Times index of 
industrial shares break through its previous 1961 
low of 301, reached on July 17 just before the 
7 per cent. Bank rate, and fall to the earlier 
low of 293 recorded at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1960. It is sad to think that the market 
should entirely lose the 244 per cent. rise which 
it enjoyed from December, 1960, to May, 1961, 
(365.7) but it is not really surprising if we con- 
sider the appalling news—the biggest flight from 
sterling since 1947 or 1957, the breakdown of 
the Government’s economic policy and the out- 
break of the Berlin crisis, not to mention the 
threat of nuclear war. Until the fight between 
Mr. Lloyd and the trade unions has been re- 
solved the market can do nothing but wait and 


drift. The most hopeful thing is that the Govern- | 


ment is at least prepared to have some planning 
and a wages policy and is doing its best to get 
inside the European Common Market. The least 
pleasant is that labour refuses so far to co- 
operate, If it comes to a real clash the Govern- 
ment must obviously stand firm. It is good to see 





that the market is not assuming a labour victory. | 


Otherwise it would go inflation-mad. 


The Leader’s Bad Lead 

The ICI half-year report was bound to set a 
bad market tone. In spite of record. sales, net 
profits were 25 per cent. down as compared with 
the first half of 1960 and profit margins fell 
from 23.6 per cent. to 19.5 per cent. This great 
company is rightly regarded as the market 
leader. If ICI does badly, they say, who else can 
do well? That is an absurd exaggeration, for 
if the earnings of the past five years are 
examined in relation to the issued capital em- 
ployed in the business it will be found that ICI 
has been growing at the rate of only about 7 per 
cent. per annum, whereas RUGBY PORTLAND 





CEMENT have been growing at the rate of I] 
per cent., MARKS AND SPENCER 16 per cent. and 
JAGUAR 32 per cent. per annum. There are 
several industries which have escaped the bad | 
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cut in profit margins of some chemical com- 
panies. LONDON BRICK has actually cut the prices 
of its bricks by 2s. per 1,000. The cement com- 
panies have higher fuel costs, but are still work- 
ing on a satisfactory profit margin. WALL PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS, having got 90 per cent. of the 
trade by buying out the companies which con- 
trolled their main competitors, need not worry 
about its margins. And what price beer? It seems 
that some chemical companies have been hit by 
cheap imports, but I have good reports of 
ALBRIGHT AND WILSON, which are low-cost pro- 
ducers and are able to export over the tariff wall 
to the European Common Market. These 5s. 
shares at 21s. 3d. yield 4.6 per cent. on the 20 
per cent. dividend 2.4 times covered. This is much 
the same as ICI at 59s. 3d. to yield 4.6 per cent. 
on the 13} per cent. dividend not twice covered. 
Further, as ICI employees under the profit- 
sharing scheme will be receiving about £8 million 
worth of bonus shares, there may be a steady 
stream of small selling to depress the market. 


Schweppes 

Some disappointment was caused by the agree- 
ment between SCHWEPPES and LYONS to market 
jointly their fruit juices—Sunfresh (Lyons) and 
Rose’s Lime, Suncrush and Kia-Ora (Schweppes). 
Who gets most out of what? I advise those who 
cannot answer this conundrum to buy AUSTRA- 
LIAN SCHWEPPES, which has begun to market 
its fruit juices in that vest territory hitherto de- 
nuded of good soft drinks. The 5s. shares at 
10s. 6d. return 34 per cent. on the forecast divi- 
dend of 74 per cent. 


Company Notes 


HE results for the twelve months to April 

30, 1961, for British Land Co. can be con- 
sidered as very satisfactory. The company has 
during the past year made purchases exceeding 
£4. million out of its own cash resources and 
is in a very advantageous position in regard 
to future property developments. The Prudential 
Assurance Co. has arranged to provide £34 
million over the next five years by a 6} per 
cent. debenture and has taken up 1,400,000 of 
the company’s 5s. ordinary shares at 10s. 6d. 
each. There has been a small decline in the pre- 


tax profits, mainly due to a reduction of sur- 
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plus from realisations, but in the current year 
there will be an increase in the net revenue 
from properties (last year this was 29 per cent. 
up) and further expansion over the next few 
years can be expected. The deputy. chairman, 
Mr. Jack Bridgeland (the Earl of Shrewsbury 
is relinquishing the office of chairman at the 
annual general meeting on October 12), states 
that it may be necessary before long to issue 
further ordinary capital in order to make new 
acquisitions. The amount earned for the or- 
dinary dividend was £175,607, which did not 
quite cover the 9 per cent. payment, but this 
should not deter shareholders, who can look 
forward to the future with confidence. The 5s. 
Shares at 9s. 6d. give a good yield of 4.7 per 
cent. The company’s properties include forty- 
eight blocks of offices and showrooms, 634 
shops, many flats, 511 houses, 1,957 ground rents 
and 187 garages, etc. 

Mr. Arthur L. Ball, the chairman of Central 
and District Properties, tells his shareholders 
that whereas at present the net rents received 
can be divided roughly 50 per cent. each be- 
tween residential and commercial property, the 
future trend is towards an increase in the latter. 
This is another company in which the Prudential 
Assurance Co. has taken an interest, to the ex- 
tent of 63 million, by way of a debenture. The 
company has increased its mortgages from £3.76 
million to £5.15 million, but bank loans are 
down from 4.79 million to £1.83 million. Some 
properties have been sold and leased back and 
in this way, plus £1 million of 64 per cent. de- 
benture stock issued this June, it has been pos- 
sible to finance further developments, one of 
which is Berkeley Square House. Substantial in- 
creases in rental income can be expected from 
the company’s 4,234 flats and various commer- 
cial properties in the future. The net profit after 
tax for the year to March 31, 1961, rose from 
£188,090 to £297,210; the dividend of 134 per 
cent. is repeated. The 10s. ordinary shares at 
47s. are on a low-yield basis of 2.8 per cent., 
but this should prove to be justified in the future. 

Tea and rubber producers in Ceylon are all 
feeling the effects of the penal taxation laws, 
which made increased demands of about 60 per 
cent. on the profits of Tea Corporation. The net 
profit before tax for the year to January 31, 
1961, was £20,527 against £24,847. The output 
of tea increased and is expected to do so again 





COMPANY MEETING 





COZENS & SUTCLIFFE (HOLDINGS) 





GROUP PROGRESS 





THe 20th annual general meeting of Cozens & 
Sutcliffe (Holdings) Limited was held on September 
29 in London, Mr. H. V. Cozens, M.Inst. B.E., 
F.Inst.D. (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

On the occasion of the Rights Issue to Share- 
holders on the 6th January, 1961, I made an 
estimate of the year’s profits amounting to £250,000. 
The trading profit of £213,065, although a record, 
is short of this estimate by £36,935, a result almost 
entirely due to the restriction of the Electrical and 
Radio Industry experienced in the latter half of 
the two operating companies’ financial years. The 
interim dividend received by Members on the Ist 
September last, although financed out of the Group 
profits to 30th June, 1961, has, however, been 
maintained at 15 per cent., and I see no reason to 
revise my earlier statement in relation to the second 
interim dividend due on Ist January, 1962, thus 
completing a payment of 30 per cent. less tax for 
the year. 

Cozens & Sutcliffe Ltd. (Constructional Engineer- 


ing & Plant Hire): Our present order book has 
never been so full and I have every confidence in 


the. prosperity of this division. The Plant hire 
department is doing extremely well. 
A. S. DURAN & CO. LTD. and RJS. 


SERVICES LTD. (Electrical and Radio Industry 
Wholesale Distributors): The industry as a whole 
took a severe setback owing to Government action 
in the application of various credit restrictions and 
particularly with regard to hire-purchase, but I 
think it is possible to look to the future with 
confidence. 


REDLER INDUSTRIES LTD. and SUBSIDI- 
ARIES. (Mechanical Handling Plant Manufac- 
turers): This group has experienced its most 
successful year and turnover at £1,102,000 has for 
the first time in its history exceeded one million 
pounds. The money expended on development of 
overseas markets is now justifying itself and I have 
every reason to expect continuing benefit to the 
Group from these sources, 

The report was adopted. 
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this year, whereas that for rubber fell, so that 
the current year’s results could be a little better 
than last, although no increase in the dividend 
of 9 per cent. is looked for or an improvement 
in the price of the 5s. ordinary shares, now 
3s. 9d., until the Ceylon Government consider- 
ably relaxes its harsh taxation laws. 

The increase in profits tax was largely respon- 
sible for the fall in Crystalate (Holdings) net 
profit from £58,608 to £48,042 for the year to 
March 31, 1961. However, the chairman, Mr. 
Jack Lesser, having held the ordinary dividend 
at 124 per cent. for the past four years, sees 
fit to increase it to 15 per cent., which rate is 
twice covered by earnings. Some of Crystalate’s 
subsidiaries, such as its thermoplastic moulders, 
returned lower profits, but these were offset by 
better earnings from another subsidiary, Ebenes- 
tos Industries. The balance sheet is strong in 
liquid resources, which strengthen the value of 
the Is. ordinary shares, now 2s., yielding 74 per 
cent. 

Although the fall of 34 per cent. in the profits 
of Scribbans-Kemp for the year to March 31, 
1961, was not altogether unexpected, they were 
certainly disappointing after the 50 per cent. 
rise of the previous year, It is perhaps too soon 
yet to forecast to what extent its new acquisitions 
will benefit the company, but shareholders will 
be anxious to hear from their chairman. The net 
profit after tax was £245,140 against £381,248; 
the dividend is repeated at 10 per cent. The 5s. 
ordinary shares have not unnaturally fallen to 
5s. 6d. 





COMPANY MEETING 


TEA CORPORATION 


SATISFACTORY CROP 





Tue Annual General Meeting of Tea Corporation, 
Limited, was held on October 3 in London, Mr. 
A. A. Estall, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended January 31, 1961: 

Tea Crop: There was a Satisfactory increase in 
tea manufactured during the season compared with 
the previous year, the figures being 1,709,791 Ibs. 
and 1,681,413 Ibs. respectively. In addition 26,272 
Ibs. of tea was manufactured from bought leaf com- 
pared with 27,574 Ibs., making a total output of 
1,736,063 Ibs. for season 1960/61 against 1,708,987 
Ibs. in 1959/60. 

Rubber Crop: A crop of 65,025 Ibs. was secured, 
which is below last season’s total of 68,301 Ibs. and 
the shortfall is accounted for by the necessity of 
taking out of production 19 acres of very old rubber 
as continued tapping was uneconomic. 

Cultivation: The agricultural condition of the 
properties was fully maintained by the programme 
of field works budgeted for which was completed 
throughout the year. Full control of pests and 
diseases was obtained by the preventive measures 
taken and no crop was lost. 

A profit of £20,527 before Ceylon taxation was 
earned in the year under review. Your directors 
have decided to recommend the payment of a divi- 
dend at the rate of 9 per cent. absorbing £8,683 being 
the maximum allowed. 

In view of the satisfactory crop harvested in 
1960/61 the Board have decided to approve esti- 
mates for the current year based on a total of 
1,785,000 Ibs. made tea, which is 60,000 Ibs. more 
than the previous year’s estimate. It is expected that 
this target will be achieved as the total of made tea 
to the end of July is 975,376 lbs. compared with 
882,136 Ibs. for the same period last season. The 
market level of prices is much the same as last year, 
and I anticipate that the Company's results will 
prove satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Counting the Spoilers 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


It is an odd thing about 
tourism. It represents the 
best possible urge on the 
part of almost every- 
body, and yet its effects 
are almost uniformly 
disastrous. The summer 
being now over, the 
places that the tourist 
hath eaten are gradually 
returning to their winter 
selves, and the only 
thing one can be certain 
of is that half the places that were ‘unspoi'ed’ 
this year will be overrun beyond recognition by 
next. However, it should be possible to work out 
just which half. 

It is, you might say, a branch of social phy- 
sics: that dubious science which contends that 
the laws of matter can be applied to towns and 
villages if one is supplied with enough data 
about them. You calculate the ‘weight’ of a 
town, as it were, by counting the telegraph 
poles, the width of the streets and the smoke in 
the air, and then proceed by the laws of ordinary 
physics. In calculating the spoliation rate of 
tourist spots, you need to know three things: 
the height off the ground of the beauty that has 
caused the spot to be spotted, the profession of 
the first visitors from outside and the actual 
numerical size of the (original) community. 

There are two kinds of attraction whose dis- 
appearance may cause us to say a place is 
spoiled. There is the attraction of natural 
scenery; untrod sands, mountain slopes without 
a house in sight, heather moors. And there is 
the rather more subtle attraction of natural 
human beings: simple fisher folk mending their 
simple nets, shepherds in real plaids, actual 
peasants at their spinning wheels. Either type is 
comparatively easy to get on its own: you only 
have to avoid sea and ski (presumably in the 
eighteenth century you would have had to keep 
clear of Healthful Springs). . 

My family, keenly picnicking half-way up 
Braeriach in the rain, were always disgusted if 
they saw anyone else in the course of the day; 
discussion would break out as to whether, five 
miles from the nearest road, the other party 
could fairly be despised as trippers. Great riches 
or a National Park can easily seal off a slab 
of vegetable nature and keep it intact. And, 
similarly, there is no problem about finding 
human nature unsullied by tourism at, say, an 
industrial railway junction. But the image of 
ourselves leading the natural life, which is what 
causes people to seek unspoiled places, unfor- 
tunately requires a mixture of both attractions. 
And no place is unspoilable, since the basic idea 
is contradictory: go and stay in an unspoiled 
society and you are not a jolly shepherd, you 
are the first despoiler. After that it is simply a 
question of the rate. 

But back to our equation. First, assess the 
height off the ground. This is a matter of having 
something nice to look at that is taller than the 





trippers, and in some cases the buildings as 
well; it also involves the point that it is easier 
to build large hotels along flat, sandy shores 
than clinging to cliffs, and the trees are less likely 
to get cut down to make room for villas in places 
where the yobboes suspect that the trees are the 
only things holding the cliffs together. This is 
why the Céte d’Azur, generally considered to 
have been ruined for about fifteen years, will 
never get as bad as Florida nor spoil as fast as 
any Bahaman beach—simply because the hills 
run steeply down to the sea. The Carmargue, 
which is alleged to be the next place to go, will 
be ruined in a couple of years: it is flat. (Even 
the height rule has its exceptions, though. Many 
is the poet who has bitterly remarked that he 
lifted up his eyes unto the hills whence comes a 
helicopter advertising Suze.) 

The spoliation rate of the normal resident 
population is largely dependent on just who 
originally discovers the place. There is a mount- 
ing scale in this from the time when nobody in 
the village speaks English, through the turning- 
point at which more of the villagers work at 
tourism more of the time than they work at any- 
thing else, up to the crisis where you no longer 
wear things that blend with the people who live 
there, but with the other summer visitors. 
However, places discovered by certain types of 
people—mountaineers, anglers and archzolo- 
gists (and even, to a lesser extent, by people who 
come to see what the archeologists have dug 
up)—spoil slowly. This is partly because they 
(the visitors) are relatively poor and require no 
home comforts, so no one is tempted to give up 
mending nets in order to sell them bars of choco- 
late; it is rather more because they come for 
fish, cliffs, buried rocks or buildings in which 
the local life takes no interest, and not for the 
local life itself. So there is no pressure on the 
naive fisher folk (naive? Hal) to clump about 
singing sea shanties or wearing sombreros in- 
doors. Greece has been perfect in this respect 
for a long time: nobody has taken to standing 
around looking like a Delphic charioteer just 
to please the tourists. 

However, failing these classes of people, it is 
seriously better to try somewhere which is busy 
being spoiled by intellectuals. As Marghanita 
Laski has pointed out, the intellectuals who most 
deplore the existence of houses without drains 
in Britain are the ones who seek them most 
keenly abroad. They, and the smart people who 
ape them, leave the buildings alone to an extent 
that the more simple-minded colonisers do not. 
St. Tropez may be the Nassau of the Céte 
d’Azur, but it still looks nice from a distance, it 
still has a magnificent view, and the crumbling 
houses contain rich boutiques instead of brand- 
new stores to sell plastic bathing shoes. 

The numerical strength of the original popu- 
lation is also, to some extent, its strength to resist 
spoliation. One thing that continually makes a 
tourist cross is the discovery that the village he 
discovered has become a town. This is unreason- 
able, not only because it is in the nature of any 
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normal village to seek its own aggrandisement, 
but because, contrary to general belief, towns 
spoil slower than villages. This is also partly a 
matter of verticalsk—look at Venice, look at 
the Empire State Building—but it is more be- 
cause the crucial point where the waiters out- 
number the workers is less likely to be reached. 

Of course, there are other factors that come 
into it: a place may have a degree of natural 
protection, such as being impassable to roads 
(like the Cinque Terre) or having vile weather 
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(Scotland) or a season so short that the local 
people have ten months of the year to revert to 
ordinary work (Lapland). But by and large, if 
you want a place that isn’t going to go off like 
mincemeat come the hot weather, choose a good- 
sized village on a forty-five-degree slope that is 
visited, in this order, by goatherds, mountaineers, 
railway tracklayers, writers, film stars and only 
finally by Jaguars and coach tours. And if you 
find one, don’t try to pay for. your holiday by 
writing about it. 


Herbs—When and How 


By ELIZABETH DAVID 


WHEN a recipe says 
‘herbs, when can I use 
dried and when must I 
use fresh ones (must 
because the latter are 
more difficult to get)? 
Can I use the herbs such 
as fennel and marjoram 
which I see growing 
wild? If so, which parts, 
1 fresh and/or dried? Into 
what dishes to put which 
different herbs and, 
roughly, in what quantities? 

Questions, all these, put to me by a reader; 
good questions, but not ones to which there are 
any short or definitive answers. As briefly as pos- 
sible, however, and to deal with the commonest 
herbs only, I'd outline the whole matter as 
follows: among those herbs which it is essential 
to have fresh, or, rather, which are not worth 
bothering with in dried form are parsley, chives, 
chervil, fennel /eaves. Fresh tarragon, provided 
it comes from the true French plant and not from 
the Russian variety, more prolific but scentless, 
has considerable strength, flavour and aroma, all 
of which are weakened, although not radically 
altered, when the herb is dried; so a good dried 
tarragon (such as the one put out by the Chiltern 
Herb Farm) used within a few months—very few 
dried herbs last as long as a year—does very well 
in Béarnaise sauce, in stuffings and sauces for 
chicken, in fish dishes, and in the kind of 
vinaigrette sauce to which chopped herbs are 
added. If a recipe prescribes a teaspoon of fresh 
tarragon leaves, use double the amount of dried. 

Basil is a herb which is incomparably superior 
in its fresh form. One little bunch or plant will 
fill a whole room with iis rich and spicy scent; 
but the plant is notoriously difficult to rear in our 
climate, and when it does succeed, is in season 
during a few weeks of the late summer only. 
There are some dishes, such as the famous soupe 
au pistou of the Nigois district, and the pesto 
sauce of the Genoese, which depend entirely on 
fresh basil, and plenty of it, for their existence, 
and these it would be pointless to attempt with 
the dried version which not only loses a deal of 
its pungency but also undergoes a change in 
flavour. Good ones, such as Harrods’ imported 
dried basil and the Chiltern home-grown—when 
available—still give out an attractive and quite 
pronounced scent when used in meat stews, 


sauces for pasta, soups, and Mediterranean 
vegetable dishes. I find basil indispensable and 
use it lavishly, but it isn’t everybody's taste, so 
quantities must be decided by trial and error. 

With fresh mint we're on more familiar 
ground. Any respectable English cook knows 
that if she wants mint sauce then the fresh herb 
is essential. Dried, the crumbled leaves of 
common wild or garden spearmint make a 
typical Middle Eastern flavouring for curd cheese 
filling for pastry, yoghurt dressings and sauces, 
stuffed or stewed aubergines, tomatoes and 
peppers, pilaffs, carrots, fish stewed in oil, soups. 
Quite often, in this type of cookery. mint can be 
substituted for dried basil. 

An important but overlooked category of herbs 
are those which are used dried, or semi-dried, on 
the stalk. These include all kinds of thyme, bay 
leaves, rosemary and sage, and (stalks only) 
fennel and dill. 

Fresh wild thyme from the Downs and most of 
the cultivated varieties, and also bay leaves, rose- 
mary and sage, can be left, without water, in a 
big bowl, or spread out on newspaper. In due 
course they become sufficiently dry to be stored, 
on the stalk, in tall glass jars; or they can be kept 
anywhere handy in the kitchen — although the 
bunches of herbs which look so picturesque 
hanging up in the kitchens of Mediterranean 
houses tend, in smoky cities, to get a bit musty 
and begrimed. Twigs of thyme and bay leaves 
tied together with fresh parsley make up the 
routine bouquet of French stewed and braised 
dishes; to this bouquet some cooks add rosemary. 
[ don’t. Many Italians stuff joints of lamb and 
pork almost to bursting with rosemary, and the 
result is perfectly awful. The meat is drowned in 
the acrid taste of the herb and the spiky little 
leaves get stuck between your teeth. Once, in an 
out-of-doors Capri café I saw an old woman 
basting her fish, grilling over an open charcoal 
fire, with a branch of rosemary dipped in olive 
oil. That’s about as much of rosemary as, person- 
ally, 1 want. 

But the use of herbs is very much a matter of 
association, taste, and prejudice, and cooks whose 
work I respect recommend a branch or two of 
rosemary in the dish with veal, chicken and lamb 
roasts (I prefer branches of wild thyme). Italian 
cooks, like ourselves, are also fond of sage, and 
use it for a number of veal dishes. To me, it 
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deadens the food with its musty, dried blood 
smell. It’s worth trying dried mint or basil in- 
stead, especially in a sauce or stuffing for duck. 

For pork roasts and grills, for fish stocks and 
soups, for herb vinaigrettes to go with chicken 
or fish, the dried stalks of wild or garden fennel 
and of dill make a wonderfully aromatic flavour- 
ing. These, and all other herbs can be dried in the 
plate drawer which gets the heat from the oven 
of a gas or electric cooker—or in a heated linen 
cupboard. (For drying herbs, very gentle heat is 
best.) The feathery leaves of fennel, though, don't 
survive the drying process. 

When it’s a question of bought herbs, dried 
and rubbed, the rougher-looking ones are usually 
the best. The more finely powdered the herbs, 
the more the aromas tend to get lost. Lemon 
thyme (also delicious when fresh), common 
thyme and marjoram are all good and much used 
dried herbs for poultry and veal stuffings and for 
meat stews. Dried wild marjoram, usually sold 
as orégano (origanum being the botanical name 
of all marjorams) is a splendid herb to sprinkle 
on lamb and pork for roasting and grilling. In 
Greece, grilled lamb kebabs owe much of their 
character to the combined flavours of rigani and 
lemon juice freely sprinkled over the meat before 
cooking. An important point, though, about the 
Greek wild marjoram is that the Greeks dry the 
flower heads for cooking purposes whereas here, 
in France, and in Italy, it is the /eaves which are 
used. The difference in scent and keeping quality 
is immense, the Greek version being in both cases 
one hundred per cent on the winning side. 
Rigani can be bought from the Hellenic 
Provision Stores, 25 Charlotte Street, W!. But 
ask for the flower heads, or you may get the 
Italian kind, leaves only. 


Consuming Interest 


Something Nasty 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 





IF your bathroom or kitchen 

y smelt as if the drains were 

clogged with decaying organic 

matter, would you suspect that 

your drains were clogged with 

f, d.o.m.? I did, because our 

drains are not noted for their 

efficiency. We called the plum- 

ber, who spent a happy hour or so literally 

probing the mystery. It was an experienced 

friend with a well-developed sense of direction 

who solved it. It was the lampshade. I am 
serious—the lampshade. 

It is just another of the penalties of the age 
of substitutes. Unable to buy a glass ‘tulip’ shade 
for the bathroom (suspended lighting arrange- 
ments are ‘out,’ you know, in spite of the fact 
that nine out of ten homes are still equipped 
with them), I bought a: plastic one, made of 
with them), I bought a plastic one. After some 
months of use, over nothing stronger than a 
seventy-five-watt bulb, it turned yellow at the 
top, then began to distort and turn brown. All 
this time it was emitting a fearful smell. 

In the unsuccessful search for a glass replace- 
ment I found a sensible plastic shade, in many 
shapes and colours. Made by Rotafiex, they do 
not discolour nor emit smells, provided they are 
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This weekend in 
THE SUNDAY TIMES 


The Nuclear Dilemma for Britain and the West 


SUICIDE 
SURRENDER 
or SURVIVAL? 


Spring, 1960. From the windows of a missile base on the 
Atlantic coast a group of American Air Force officers see with 
horror that a nuclear missile has set itself for firing... its mose 
points skywards ready for take-off . . . fumes stream from its 
tail... . Fiction? No, frightening fact ...an accident that 
could have started a nuclear war. By a near miracle the tragedy 
was averted. Now the story is told in a penetrating analysis of 
the perils and possibilities in nuclear armament and dis- 
armament—the risks of nuclear war—the course that a conflict 
might take—the probable outcome. And the writer goes on to 
advocate an entirely new approach to disarmament. 


















DR. BRONOWSKI predicts : 


THE SEA BEAST 
OF THE YEAR 2000 


A.D. 2000 is less than 40 years away. By the time it arrives the 
world’s population will have almost doubled. How will they all be 
fed ? Dr. J. Bronowski, writing in The Sunday Times this weekend, 
foresees : new strains of cereal crops . . . methods of de-salting water 
to make food plant life possible in arid countries . . . the possibility 
of breeding a new kind of sea-going beast. . .. Bronowki’s version of 
tomorrow makes exciting reading today. 


























What makes an actor great? 


Sir John Gielgud answers this question put to him by Harold 
Hebson, The Sunday Times theatre critic, in a remarkable con- 
versation piece in which he ranges over his wide experience of the 
theatre and theatre personalities. 


















Sport & Sportsmen 


A big weekend for sport—and for The Sunday Times: James 
Wilson in Belfast for the first soccer international ; Ian Peebles (on 
the day the M.C.C. team flies off on a strenuous Test Tour of India 
and Pakistan), writing about great pre-war India tours; Henry 
Longhurst reporting the Ballantine golf tournament at Wentworth ; 
the Horse of the Year Show;... a great sports week and a great 
sporting team to bring it all home to you. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


in every way a worth-while newspaper 
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... Two quite different kinds of people will want the new TK24—the 
inexperienced and the experienced. The inexperienced because they 
don’t know any better and the experienced because they don’t know 
any better either: because there isn’t any better than this brilliant 
new four track Grundig model. 

The new TK24 makes no compromises. It doesn’t ask you to choose 
whether you want high fidelity or long play—it gives you both! 
All the time! Six hours record/playback. 

It doesn’t ask you to scrap all your existing conventional twin track 
3? i.p.s. tapes—it lets you play them back as well (and how good 
they sound!). 

It doesn’t expect you to have to make complicated arrangements to 
produce special trick effects—it allows two tracks to be recorded 
separately and then played back together. (Normally, of course, you 
would play them back separately to get the double playing time that 
four track gives you. 

In fact it’s the most accommodating tape recorder ever made—even 
by Grundig! No matter how much you know—or don’t know 
about Tape Recorders, go to your nearest Grundig Approved Dealer 
and have him demonstrate the TK 24. 

See and hear Grundig quality for yourself; the simplicity, the com- 
pactness, the styling, the really first rate performance of a new 
model, that will stay ‘new’ for years. 


Price 55 guineas (including Microphone) 


GET THE MOST OUT OF LIFE 


ceT THE GW TE KON 4 
GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. 
39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


Please send me the free fully illustrated leaflet of the 
wonderful new TK24 four track model tape recorder. 
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used with bulbs of a suitable strength. Each 
shade carries a label telling the buyer the maxi- 
mum strength of bulb to be used with it. If you 
cannot find them easily (Selfridges sell them), 
write to Rotaflex (Great Britain) Ltd., 4 Conduit 
Street, London, W1. 

It still arouses my anger to see the way in 
which the makers of plastics products continue 
to assume that the teething troubles of these 
materials are over. Apart from the fact that some 
of them will not tolerate working temperatures, 
as with many types of lampshade, including 
that flocked, mock parchment for table lamps, 
they could be dangerous. Some of the plastic 
shades used with high-wattage bulbs not only 
melt, they catch fire. And, in spite of their high 
cost, Bakelite and polystyrene plugs and sockets 
crack, even without heat, revealing live brass 
conductors beneath. An example came to my 
notice recently of a woman getting a shock off 
a lighting fitting because the Bakelite had split 
off the edge of the brass socket. 

I do not doubt that the right materials can 
be made (almost any plastic is better than the 
old brass and porcelain); they may even be in 
existence already. If the makers of electrical fit- 
tings would read their technical periodicals with 
more attention, they might find out about them. 
At the same time they could take up my now 
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ancient suggestion that the British Standard 
should be followed for all lighting fittings. 

Talking of light, when I last wrote enthusi- 
astically about the Mazda Netabulb, there was 
the usual crop of unlucky users whose bulbs 
had blown prematurely and who consequently 
denounced the mushroom-shaped lamp. My 
Netabulbs are still working after more than a 
year. Osram are now making mushroom shapes, 
too. 
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‘Seems to me sundown gets earlier every evening. 
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In February, 1960, | commended the furnij- 
ture store of Harrison Gibsons for continuing to 
offer their ‘Late Night Viewing’ service at their 
two new stores in Ilford and Bromley. Though 
the store had been prosecuted for it under the 
Shops Act by the Ilford Borough Council and 
fined, they were able to keep up the service 
because they had appealed against the decision. 
Now I hear that this admirable example of sales 
initiative has been abandoned on legal advice; 
the appeal will not be made. - 


This may be sound in law, but I find it hard to 
see why a store should be prosecuted for not sell- 
ing after ordinary shop hours—merely for leav- 
ing its doors open to people who wanted to 
browse around, without salesmen breathing 
down their necks. The ‘Late Night Viewing’ took 
place on Tuesday nights from 7 to 9.30 p.m., 
the idea being to encourage viewers to regard 
their inside window shopping as a kind of 
leisurely after-dinner sport with the help of 
coffee and biscuits, free parking space and.a 
créche for babies in the building. 


A compromise service, however, has been or- 
ganised now which is called ‘Leisure Buying’; 
the store stays open, for selling, from 5.30 to 
8 p.m. on Tuesday and Friday evenings. A sorry 
victory for Ilford. 
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(c) Faculty of Law 
Australian Constitutional Law, Commer- 
cial Law, Property Law. 


(b) The Research School of Physical 
Sciences 

Astronomy,* Geophysics,* Mathematics, 

Nuclear Physics,* Particle Physics* and 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 


Immediate Advances 
£50 to £25,000 


ini ines. x numbers Theoretical Physics. Investigations are (d) Faculty of Science : 
rages bashed pe Tarn proceéding on the Southern Milky Way Botany (Eucalyptus ecology, plant tax- On or Without Security 
~w sae y and Magellanic Clouds; stellar spectro- onomy and _ physiology), Chemistry REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., scopy; igneous petrology, geochemistry (natural products, synthesis of hetero- ti 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. and isotopic age determinations; rock cyclic compounds, protein synthesis, co- 8 Clifford Street 


New Bond Street, W.! 
5983/2914 


Telephone EUSton 2221 (5 lines). magnetism; phase equilibria and deforma- ordination chemistry), Geology (igneous 
REGent 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
Canberra 


POSTGRADUATE STUDY AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications are invited for enrolment 
as research students. Applicants should be 
graduates with capacity for research. 

Some scholarships are offered for com- 
petition among those wishing to enrol 
Students may enrol for the Ph.D. degree 
(the course for which extends over three 
years) or for the degrees of M.A., M.Ec.., 
LL.M. or M.Sc. (a one- or possibly two- 
year course). A scholarship will normally 
be extended for the whole period of the 
course. 

The scholarship allowance is £A875 per 
annum tax free for scholars enrolled for 
a Master’s degree and £A950 per annum 
tax free for those enrolled for a Ph.D. 
degree (or £A1,372 for scholars with ap- 
propriate medical qualifications). Married 
scholars with dependent children are 
granted additional allowances of £A310 
per annum in respect of the first child and 
a further £A90 per annum for cach other 
child. Scholars will be exempted from 
University fees. Fares to and from Can- 
berra on the commencement and expira- 
tion of the schelarship will be paid. 

The fields of study for which provision 
is made are given below, enrolment in 
particular departments for particular de- 
grees being at the discretion of the 
Research School of Faculty concerned. 


INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 
(students will normally enrol for the Ph.D. 
degree) 


(a) The John Curtin School of Medical 
Research 


Biochemistry, Experimental Pathology, 
Medical Chemistry, Microbiology, Physio- 
logy, Physical Bi istry and Biological 
Inorganic Chemistry. Work is being 
carried out on intermediary metabolism, 
cardiovascular disease, immunology, 
heterocyclic chemistry, pox and influenza 
viruses, meurophysiology, neuropharma- 
cology, electrotyte tion, hormone 
asSay, muscle cell electrochemistry, phys- 
ical chemistry of connective tissue and 
proteins, and the chemistry of metal 
chelates. 





tion of rocks and minerals at high pres- 
sures and temperatures; low energy nuclear 
physics involving work with a 12MeV 
Tandem Accelerator, a 33MeV electron 
synchrotron and two other machines of 
IMeV and 2MeV respectively; plasma 
physics and 10BeV accelerator design and 
construction; theoretical problems in 
nuclear, high energy and plasma physics. 


(c) The Research School of Social Sciences 
Demography (including social and cultural 

cts), Economics (including Economic 
History and Economic Statistics), Modern 
History, Law, Political Science (including 
Public Administration), Philosophy (in- 
cluding, as well as the traditional branches 
of philosophy, social and political 
philosophy, the philosophy of education, 
the logic of the natural and social sciences 
and of history, the history of ideas), 
Sociology, and _ Statistics (including 
Mathematical Statistics). 


(4d) The Research School of Pacific Studies 
Anthropology and Sociology (including 
Oceaning Linguistics), Economics (especi- 
ally of underdeveloped areas), Far Eastern 
History) (China and Japan),** Geography 
(most branches but not at present with 
any emphasis on soil geography and 
climatology), International Relations, 
Pacific History (including contemporary 
studies of Government) and the New 
Guinea Research Unit. 


* Ph.D. candidates only 
** A substantial knowledge of the rele- 
vant language is a prerequisite. 


SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 


(a) Faculty of Arts 

English, French Language and Literature, § 
Geography, German Language and Litera- 
ture,§ History, Mathematics (generalised 
functions, hydromagnetic theory, dynam- 
ics of stellar systems), Oriental Studies 
(including Chinese, Japanese and Malay- 
sian language and civilisation), Philosophy 


(including ethics, logic of the social 
sciences, philosophy of science, philo- 
sophical psychology, esthetics), Psycho- 


logy (soci! psychology, group behaviour, 
learning and personality theory, the coun- 
selling relationship, thought processes and 
perception), ussian {Soviet studies). 


) Faculty ef Economics 

momic History (especially Australian 
economic history since 1900, history of 
economic thought since 1600), Economics 
(particularly input and output, capital 
market), Statistics (particularly time series 
analysis and economic interpretation of 
statistics). 





and metamorphic petrology, sedimentol- Tel 


ogy, structural 
palzontology, 
geology), 


geology, 


diffusion and  conisation 


Psychology (see Arts 


versities of 


cerned. 


R. A. HOHNEN, Registrar, 
Box 4, G.P.O., Canberra, A.C.T., 


Australia. 


A Leading international advertising agency 
CHARTERED LIBRARIAN/ 
ABSTRACTOR for its London Head Office. 

involves the collation of geo- 
aph c and economic data on 
Britain’s major export markets. Duties will 
include the preparation of abstracts of general 
economic and marketing information for circu- 
lation and limited publication, the maintenance 
of basic references and press clipping files and 
the analysis and indexing of all incoming 


requires a 


The work 


graphical, political 


material. 


Preference will be given to candidates with 
some ‘background in Economics, within the 
age bracket 25/33—Write, giving full details of 
training, qualifications and past experience, to 
S. H. Benson International Ltd., 129, Kings- 
way, London, W.C.2. (Ref. THCG.) 


MARKET 


CONSUMER 
Sociologist /Economist required 


Technical Services Limited as an executive for 
imterpreting a series of the most comprehensive 
household habits surveys ever implemented in 
the U.K. Age about 25 to 30, with knowledge 
ef marketing or advertising preferred. Practical 
experience in the field of sociological research 
essential. This is an opportunity to study data 
from one of the largest operations of its kind 
for a man who will make an active contribution 
to this developing area of research. Salary range 
£1,250-£1,500. Pension etc. Applications, with 
full details of age, education, qualifications, 
salary, 
ie. Guy Sayer, 
C.B., D.S&., Attwood Technical Ser- 
vices Limited, West Haikin House, West Halkin 
St., London, $.W.1, quoting reference RP/7. 


experience and present 
ee to: Vice-Admiral § 


stratigraphy, 
) Mathematics (see Arts above), 
Physics (solid state, particularly metallic 


above), 
(invertebrate and nutrition, patasitology, 
freshwater ecology, general physiology). 
§ Master’s degree candidates only. 
Application forms and further particu- 
lars are available trom the University or 
from the Secretary, Association of Uni- 
the British Commonwealth 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House, Pall £650-£800 
Mall, London, S.W.1. Applications should 
reach the University by 30th Apri! or 31st 
October in any year, although special con- 
Sideration may be given to applications at 
other times. Scholarships may be taken up 
at any time after award, subjétt to agree- 
ment of the Head of Department con- 








invertebrate 
economic sites a 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT— contd. 





in gases), - 
Zoology BRITISH STUDENT TUBERCULOSIS 
FOUNDATION, Pinewood Hospital, Woking- 
ham, Berkshire. Applications are invited for 
the post of SECRETARY, which will hg vacant 
shortly. Duties are as the administrator of this 
student charity and warden of the Student Unit 
at Pinewood Hospital. Ability to type essential; 
university graduates preferred. Salary range 
p.a., according to experience and 
qualifications. House available, if required. 
Further particulars on request; applications, 
giving the names of two referees, should be 
sent as soon as possible, to the Chairman of 
the Foundation at the above address. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS required 
for skilled casework in community care ser- 
vices. Part-time psychiatric social workers con- 
sidered. Work is developing in scope and in- 
dividual interest in various aspects of social 
treatment is encouraged. More experienced 
psychiatric social workers have opportunity of 
learning teaching methods and group super- 
vision. Establishing of 10 psychiatric social 
workers and County Psychiatric Social Work 
Organiser. Casework consultation with exper 
psychiatric Social workers available for newly 
qualified P.T.A. quals. and salary. Car allow- 
ance payable..Prescribed conditions. Particulars 
and two referees to County Medica! Officer, 
Ref. ‘S,’ 3, 5 and 7 Old Queen St. S.W.1, 
by 20th October (Quote H.444S) 


RESEARCH FOR GRANADA 


Would you like to work on Granada’s 
current affairs programmes. like PEOPLE 
AND PLACES, WHAT THE PAPERS 
SAY and ALL OUR YESTERDAYS, and 
on social and political subjects, ‘like IN- 
SANITY OR ILLNESS, THE PILL and 
SHADOW OF IGNORANCE? Are you 
ready to work odd hours and do unusual 
jobs? Have you experience that qualifies 
you for this kind of work? If so. write 
giving a brief biography to 
Norman Price, 
Granada TV, 
Television House, Manchester 3 


SOLICITORS IN PARK LANE, two pariners 
require Assistant Solicitor immediately. Good 
salary and prospects. Position would suit newly 
qualified solicitor or more experienced man. 
woe Box 373, Reynell’s, 44 Chancery Lane, 


RESEARCH. 
by Attwood 


should 
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THE SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 6, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 


PETER BLACK, editor of CONTRAST, the 
Television Quarterly, wants bright, eager part- 
time secretary. Salary by negotiation. Pos- 
sibility of other routine work to make full-time 

st. Written applications please to the Secre- 
tary, British Film Institute, 81 Dean Street, 
W.i. 





WORLD UNIVERSITY SERVICE. The 
British Committee invites applications for the 
post of GENERAL SECRETARY to take office 
early in December. Graduate 25-40 preferred. 
Position requires initiative, administrative and 
organising ability and capacity for public speak- 
ing. Some travel in England. Salary range £750- 
£880 according to experience. Further par- 
ticulars from General Secretary, WUS, 5 
Gloucester Place, London, W.1. Applications 
should reach her by 13th October. 








INVESTMENTS 


PARTNERSHIP OFFERED NEW _ Educa- 
tional Enterprise, satisfying a universal need 
of alt Britain, Either Active or Sleeping. 
Please write my Secretary, Miss Reynolds, 8 
Queen Anne’s Grove, Bedford Park, London, 
W.4, or Telephone CHISWICK 8399. 
ist and 2nd’ MORTGAGES.—Early decisions. 
Climax Ltd., 282 Kensington High St., 
WES 0819/4106, KIN 5176. 





PERSONAL 


CANADA and the COMMON MARKET.— 
Read Crossbow, 12/6 p.a., 25/- 2 years. Bow 
Group, 60 BernersStreet,W.). 
COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices_ paid, 
especially for collections and gold; 10th Edition 
cat. Of English Coins 9/3. Bulletin 1/-. B. A. 
Selby Ltd., 65 Great Portland Street, London, 
W.1. Tel. LANgham 3677. 0 
FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION. Torquay 
(Est. 1943). Members everywhere. Hobby 
Exchanges, Stamps, Photography, Booklovers, 
Tapesponding, Pen-friends (100 countries). __ 
GALTS MAKE GOOD TOYS. Write for 
catalogue and ofder by post, or visit London’s 
newest toy shop. Galts Dept. S., 36.Gt. Marl- 
borough St., W.1. (behind Liberty’s). _ _ 
GLASGOW TAKES UP WHERE FESTI- 
VALS LEAVE OFF. THEATRE GROUP 








PRESENT GENET and IONESCO AT 
PALACE OF ARTS, 12th, 13th Oct., 
7.30 p.m. 


HAMPSTEAD’S HIGH HILL BOOKSHOP is 
now open every weekday from 9-7 p.m. Nearly 
2,500 paperback titles in stock. 6 High St., 
N.W.3 (HAM 2218). ied Ear ah ieee 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D.X. 


LET US TURN your old gold into ‘Brass’ to 
help refugees; £10,000 already raised from old 
spectacle frames, broken jewellery, watches, 
pens, dentures, etc. Any saleable articles from 
cameras to candlesticks equally welcome. Send 
to ‘GIFT AID,’ Oxford Committee for 
Famine Relief, 17 Broad Street, Oxford. 
PARTICULAR people enjoy finding their job 
through STELLA FISHER BUREAU in the 
Strand. 

PERSONAL PROBLEMS, nervous conditions, 
habits, consultant. Psychotherapy, hypnosis. 
R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore Street, 
w.l. LANgham 4245. Also Bournemouth. 
PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho. 
Text in  print-style. [Illustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 

RAISING SPIRITS, that’s my pet pastime. 
Nothing occult about the medium 1 employ— 
it’s superb EL CID Sherry served all round. 
Guaranteed to spread pleasure at any seance. 


Ss TT 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Students are prepared by postal lessons for:— 


LONDON UNIV. DEGREES 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 
Help can be given for M.A., and there are Courses 
for the Post-Graduate Certificate in Education, 

and other Certificates. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Univs., and all other Boards 
A.C.P, and L.C.P., Bar (Pts. | & I), 
Civil Service, and other exams. 
Private Study Courses given In Languages, 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &c. 


The College, founded 1887, is an Educational 
Tust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 
able fees; instalments. Textbook library. 


XK PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
See 
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have been retained to advise on this appointment 


ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 


for a company employing 750 in the manufacture of fire-tube 
boilers and pressure vessels. 
responsible for all production activities and he will be expected 
to prepare himself for the position of General Manager, and for 
ultimate promotion to the Board. 

Candidates should be under 40, with degree or A.M.I.Mech.E., 
and have responsible executive experience in medium or heavy 
engineering. Salary at least £2,000 plus bonus. House provided. 
Top hat pension scheme. Please send brief details in confidence 
quoting reference Z.9125 to D. C. Duncan. 


In no circumstances will a candidate’s identity be disclosed to our 


client unless he gives permission after a confidential interview at 
which he will be given full details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1 


At an early stage he will be 
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PERSONAL—ceatd. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizens Books (S), 20 Alexandra Rd., 
Southend, Essex. 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected. 


TORY IDEAS—READ CROSSBOW, only 
12/6 p.a. Bow Group, 60 Berners St., W.1. 
WHAT QUAKERS BELIEVE .. . what is the 
mainspring of Quaker work to relieve suffering 
and build peace . . . why Quakers have no 
ritual or creeds? Send for interesting literature. 
Friends Home Service Committee, Room 3, 
Friends House, Buston Road, London, N.W.1. 
YOU CAN SPEAK Italian effortlessly in 3 
months. Details: Setogni, WEL 6655. 

YOU NEVER KNOW when your Parson or 
his family may ill. St. Luke’s Nursing 
Home for the Clergy is run for such cases, 
but it is not State aided and needs money to 
carry on this work. Please send a donation .or 
write to 14 Fitzroy Square, London, WC1,. 
WIN—in easy £175 Letter Contest! Send for 
FREE Entry form—plus Free ‘‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success.’"” No Sales—No 
Fees training. Free “‘Writer’’ subscription; two 
free writing encyclopedias. B.A chool of 
Successful Writin imited, 124 New Bond 
Street, London, 


“Which ?” 
October reports include 
GAS COOKERS 
RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 
PROCESSED CHEESE & CHEESE 
SPREADS 
A NEW SLIMMING FOOD 
“Which?"’ independent reports on con- 
sumer goods-.and_ services published 
monthly by the Consumers’ Association. 
Annual subscription only £1 to Dept. 7, 
14 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 



































EDUCATIONAL 
ART TUITION BY POST. Write for details 
of the Famous Artists Commercial Art 
course to 74, Westport, Godalming, Surrey. ain 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seeking 
teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, Asst. Secretary, I.A.P.S., 91 Bell 
Street, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam,) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subjects in which i d 





EDUCATIONAL—contd. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive 
courses in Shorthand, typewriting, book-kee 
ing and secretarial practice. Prospectus—The 
Oxford and County Secretarial College, 34 St. 
Giles, Oxford. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
RESIDENTIAL COURSE 
entitled **OUR OWN TIMES” 
A one-week Residential Course to be held in 
Hughes Hall, Cambridge, from 3-10 Febru- 
ary, 1962, on life in Britain in the 20th Century. 
The Course will deal with the social and politi- 
cal development of Britain during this period, 
its Literature and the Arts. Fee for the 
Course, including mee at Hughes Hall: 








Further information may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Cambridge University Board of 
Extra-mural Studies, Stuart House, Cambridge. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


DR. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLAU 
MERIONETH 


In 1962 a number of entrance scholarships are 
available up to the value of the full tuition 
fees. One of these, the Dr. Daniel Williams’ 
Scholarship, is reserved in the first place for 
ge of Old Girls or former Staff of the 
c . 


For details, apply to the Headmistress. 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on the 
results of an Examination to be held at the 
College on February Ist and 2nd, 1962. The 
value of these ranges from £30 to £200. 
Scholarships are offered for academic work to 
girls over 11 and under 14 on December 3ist, 
961, and to girls doing Advanced Course 
work in the Sixth Forms. Music Scholarships 
are offered to girls over 11. For particulars 
apply to the Headmistress. Closing date for 
entries is November 30th. 


THEATRES 

MERMAID (City 7656) Shaw double bill 
“Androcles and the Lion,” ‘“‘The Shewing- 
up of Blanco Posnet,” 6 and 8.40. 
SAVILLE. Tem. 4011. 8.30 W. & S. 6.15 & 
8.50. The Hilarious review success The Lord 
Chamberlain Regrets. ... . ‘““Thunderous 
applause—side-splitting.’” D.H. 








EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


BUTE GALLERY. PAUL CHRISTIE paint- 
ings. 3 Bute Street, S. Ken., S.W.7. 

JEAN STRAKER’S Photo Nudes, the Un- 
glamorous truth. 5/-. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq. 











to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Alban’s, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. Est. 1910. 


LEARN ANOTHER LANGUAGE—the easy 
ASSiMiL way. Acquire the accent naturally 
by listening to everyday conversations on 
gramophone records with textbooks to guide 
you.—Details from ASSiMiL, 3 Farncombe, 
Godalming. 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Dipiomas. Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations. Prospéctus, E. W. Shaw 
Fietcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 

















NEW LONDON GALLERY 17/18 Old Bond 
St., W.1. (GRO: 6755) “THE NEW NEW 
Pa SCENE.”’ Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-12. Adm. 
ree. 

OCTOBER 13th to November 2nd: Exhibition 
of paintings by Members of The 59 ART 
GROUP. 9 to 6 p.m. Thursday 9 to TE. 
at FOYLES ART GALLERY, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2. im 
ROBERT GRAVES gives Hillel Foundation 
Annual Lecture on “Jewish Myths’’ .Monday, 
Oct. 23 at 8 p.m. Friends’ House, N.W.1. 
Chairman, David Daiches. Admission_ ticket 
only, obtainable 1, Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—contd. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of two 
lectures entitled “SENSUOUS ASPECTS OF 
GREEK POETRY” will be delivered by Pro- 
fessor W. B. Stanford (Dublin) at 5.30 p.m. on 
11th and 12th October at the University of Lon- 
don, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar. 


VISIT UPPER GROSVENOR GALLERIES, 
19 Upper Grosvenor St., London, W.1. Tel.: 
HYD 3091. Open 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sats. 10-1 
p.m. OLD and MODERN MASTERS. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Mark 
Rothko: An exhibition of ee from 1945- 
1960. 11th October-12th vember. Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 











Christians against the Colour Bar 


a MARTIN LUTHER KING 
(Minister of Ebenezer Baptist Church, Atlanta; 
Leader of the Montgomery Bus Protest) 


will speak at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
on Monday, October 30th, at 7.30 p.m. 


Tickets from CHRISTIAN ACTION, 
2 Amen Court, London, EC4. 


Price 3/- (reserved); 1/6 (unreserved). 





LISTENING MEETINGS 


Lectures/ Demonstrations by 
Dr. Rachel Pinney 


Meetings start 7.30 p.m. 


Oct. 10, Tues. Beckenham Town Hall. 
Oct. - Mon. Orpington, The Priory Church 


all. 
ae Fo Fri. High Wycombe, Speen Village 


all. 

Oct. 21. Sat. Dartford, Temple Hil! Com- 
munity Centre. 

Oct. 23. Mon. Staines Town Hall, Council 
Chamber. 

Oct. 24. Tues. Saffron Walden, Friends House. 

Oct. 28. Sat. Harrow, Belmont Assembly Hall, 
Kenton Lane. 

Oct. 30. Mon. Chelmsford, Cannons Restau- 
rant, Duke Street. 

Nov. 6. Mon, Banbury, Town Hall. 

Nov. 14. Tues. Horsham, Town Hall. 

Nov. 16, Thurs. Bromley, Central Library. 

Nov. 20. Mon. Dorking, Masonic Hall. 

Nov. 21. Tues. Sevenoaks, Cornwall Hall, 


The Drive. 

Nov. 27. Mon. Norbury, The 
Beatrice Ave. 

Nov. 30. Thurs. St. Albans, Court House. 

Dec. 21. Thurs. Romford, The Lorry Hall, 
Market Place. 


Apologies for error in previous announcement 
of Horsham Mecting. 


Library, 


PUBLIC MEETING FOR MOSCOW 
MARCHERS 


Unilateralists from the USA, Britain and W. 
Europe have been marching through E., 
Europe urging unconditional disarmamert. 
They entered Moscow on October 3. Some 
of them will be returning via London and 
will address a meeting on October 13. 
Speakers will discuss their experiences en route, 
the attitude of ‘the peoples and authorities in 
both West and East, the political problems 
of the march (including the impact of the 
Berlin crisis and Soviet resumption of tests 
on the march) and political achievements. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13. 7.30 p.m. 
FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, N.1. 
Admission free. 


Continued Overleaf 


FAMILY 
a 


FREE, Postal Service 


00 
B Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London. W.C.1 








Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 








DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.: 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
) Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 | 
, 


} Are paying 74% p.a. interest on | 

) deposits for the eighth year in { 

succession, with extra 4% added | 

annually on each unit. : 

) Details and Audited Balance Sheet from { 
investment Dept. S.R. Davies Investments L. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND. LONDON, W<: 

















JOHN PETER, Old Amontillado Sherry. A 
light Amontillado with less dry finish. Mellow 
and pleasing for all occasions, 18/- a bottle. 
Obtainable rom Harrods, London. 


CHATEAU DE LA BIDIERE 
MUSCADET vintage 1960 


To make bin space for the 1961 Vintage 
(which we hope to bottle before Christmas) 
We OFFER this popular dry white wine at 
95/- a dozen bottles or 48/- for six bottles 

Carriage paid. 
But please send money with order to: 
HEDGES & BUTLER LTD 
22 The Arcade, 153 Regent St., 
Bournemouth. London, W1. 








PETER DOMINIC’S 
CHELSEA 
WINE FAIR 


Cheisea Town Hall 
Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday 
October 24, 25, 26 


Sessions twice daily: 
noon—3 p.m., 6-9 p.m. 


Bar, BUFFET, BUREAU DE CHANGE 


This is Peter Dominic’s latest venture, a 
WINE FAIR during the Motor Show. COME 
AND TASTE 1,001 wines at 6d. a sample, with 
experts in attendance . . . and films for those 
who ee rest. Not what the Butler saw at 
Id peep, but WHAT THE BUTLER 
DRANK at 6d. a time. In short, All the Fun 
of the Fair. 
$,000 tickets only at 7s. 6d. each (half of them 
alrgady sold to our regular customers) 


HOW TO BOOK 
Apply now stating: (1) Number of tickets 
required; (2) Date; (3) Morning or evening 
please include your remittance of 
Ts. 6d. per ticket. 


Sole Organisers: 


PETER DOMINIC LTD 


2-8, Orange Street, Haymarket, 
London, W.C.2. TRAfalgar 5118. 


THE DIRECTORS’ 


WINE CLUB 
IS RUN BY WINE-LOVERS 
—FOR WINE DRINKERS 
Membership is open to all business, service 
and professional men and women. 

The Club enables you to buy from a cellar 
of carefully selected wines and spirits at 
extremely advantageous prices 
The Chairman of the Wine Selection Com- 
mittee is Mr. Cyril Ray. All wines are ideal 
for immediate consumption. 

The Club specialises in, and will gladly 
advise on, parties, receptions and Christmas 
requirements 

Application for membership 
“THE Ae MANAGER 
RECTORS’ WINE CLUB 
ae BERKELEY NSTREET 
LONDON, W.i 














THE LINCOLN GALLERY 
“ART and ENERGY” 


a Schettini retrospective 
8 SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 

















FILMS 


THE SPECTATOR. OCTOBER 6, 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES—contd. 





9 eerie i= EDUCATIONAL 
are in greater demand today than ever 


‘ore 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
specialises in this kind of work and has 
already made many well-known television 
commercials. If you have this kind of 
problem write or ring the Managing 
Director 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED, 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9. 
CUNningham 3341 


LITERARY 
MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER. LSJ members make money this way 


Free advice. LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ao (SP), 19 Hertford Street, W.1 


POEMS WANTED Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 

POETS! UNPUBLISHED? “‘Breakthru.”’ To- 
morrow’s Verse. Completely new co-operative 
venture (October). Details: Eagle, Densbarn 
Farm, Lindfield, Sussex. : 
WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven’t 
earned your fees by the time you’ve completed 
the course you get your money back. rite 
for free copy of “‘You IN Print,’’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regency Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, 


BOOK PLATES 


FREE CATALOG. Beautiful designs tor. per- 
sonal use. Special designing too. Address 
Antioch oe Co., Yellow Springs 10, 
Ohio, U.S.A 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 
ning, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 

DUPLICATING/TYPING MSS. from 2s. 
1,000 words. Mary Wallis, 13 Sudbury Road, 
Halstead, Essex. ae fad 
DUPLICATING, verbatim shorthand, typing 
(MSS/tapes). translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 
Beaconsfield Road, N.11. ENTerprise 3324 





MANUSCRIPTS, Reports. Theses typed. Pat 

Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Road, S.W. i9 
MOU 613600 

MSS TYPED, 2s 6d. 1.000 words 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Daimeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey Tel.: Wallington 24% 

TYPING 2/3 1, ~~ oe Mrs. 3., 24 Chiswick 
Lane, W.4 CHI 4012. 





SHOPPING BY POST 
BINOCULARS Ex-Govt. £20 vaiue tor £7 15s 


14 days’ free trial) CHARLES FRANK LTD.. 
Saltmarket, Glasgow Phone: Beli 2000 


CHRONIC CATARRH 1s commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, sprays, cauterisation 
and even surgery, yet withal the condition— 
the implacable enemy of fitness and mental 
activity—remains. Garlisol Tablets will liquety 
catarrh and purify and clear the entire system 
Harmless. benevolent and with no drug 
reaction on the heart or other organs. Not 
habit forming. Send 52/6 for sis months’ treat- 
ment (1,000 tablets) or £1/12/6 (3 months’ 
treatment) together with booklet of dietary 
advice to: Garlisol Company, Fairlight. Sussex, 
or order through your chemist 


Post 1/6 
Green, 
Patts 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS 85/-, 
Gentlemen's luxurious quality. Blue, 
Rose, Black Cream, 38” to 48” Chest 
from Austin Smith, 33 Berkeley St. W.t 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, \Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South. Belfast 1. 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 32s. 6d Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 
2 Corporation Street, _Biackbara 


ACCOMMODATION 
MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats, too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W1. HYD 2545 (24 
hours) 





Learn French 
as naturally 


as he did— 
by listening 


He learnt French as a child by listening 
to other people. You can do the same 
through Linguaphone. The only differ- 
ence is that you listen to the voices of 
distinguished speakers and professors on 
Linguaphone records. What they say is 
specially designed to help you learn the 
language in the shortest time possible. 
Learning by Linguaphone is wonder- 
fully easy. You find yourself speaking 





the language, capturing the right accent 
without effort. And you learn the written 
language at the same time by following 
each lesson in an illustrated textbook. 
Over a million people have enjoyed 
learning a language by Linguaphone. So 
will you. Courses in 35 languages. 
Post the coupon below for the free 26- 
page booklet and details of the Week’s 
Free Trial Offer. 


r-----—LINGUAPHONE for languages------ 


Vam 
(mock CAPS) 


FRENCH (] GERMAN [) 


Other language(S).....ccccccsccccsecsces 


! am interested in learning for 


Put a cross against the language. 


(Dept. S3) J 
I 
I 


To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. $3), Linguaphooe House, 207, Regent Street, London, W.1 
Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about 
Linguaphone and details of the Week’s Free Tria! Offer. 

% or any of 35 languages, including: 


SPANISH () 


I 
! 
I 
ITALIAN © I 
1 
I 
I 


Thee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee es ee eee ee es ee ee 





1961 





; TO ANTINOUS 


By &.. de Unger. 12s. 6d. 





An absorbing story of Imperial 
Rome — the autobiography of 
tmperor Hadrian. Reveals 
beautifully his relationship with 
young Antinous, and the way 
he found happiness. 


Stockwell, Ilfracombe 











PROPERTY 


E. H. BROOKS & SON 


Gloucester Lodge, Courtfield Rd., Sth. Kea, | 
by Gloucester Rd. Stn. (FRO. 1166) 4 


FASHIONABLE CANONBURY We have 
been approached by a former dustman, 
now lecturing on law at the London 
School of Economics, who asks us to sell 
his Georgian residence (new 3 years ago) 
as he, a lady doctor and their 3 children 
have outgrown its 3 bedrooms, 24ft. sun- 
lit parquet-clad drawing room, b. & k. 
Child savaged gdn. Use of green sward in 
front. Garage alleged av. Bargain £5,750. 
Try any offer. Lse. 764 yrs. G.R. £25, 

Tel. us for appt. Please mention THE 
SPECTATOR when bringing us your 
houses to sell. Usual scale commission, 
(Greater London area & honest vendors 
only please. I'm rather tired of people, 
many who should know better, who try to 
rat for a few extra hundred after they have 
given their word and accepted a jolly good 

price.) ROY BROOKS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT® 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY” 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2) 
1946, AND JUNE 11. 1960 (74 STAT 208) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGES” 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF The 
Spectator. published weekly at New Vora 
gs for October 1, 196! 

The names and addresses of the patel 
tisher, editor, and managing director are: 

Publisher: E. T. Deacon. 99 Gower Streety= 
London, WC1, England 

Street, — 


Editor: Brian Inglis, 
London. WC1, England 
Janes, 99 Gower 
England 4 


99 Gower 


Managing Director: H. £ 
Street, London, WCl, 

2. The owners are: . 

The Spectator Ltd., Street, ~ 
London, WC1, England q 

lan Gilmour. 99 Gower Street, Londomy — 
WC1, England 

3. The known bondholders, mortgageesy | 
and other security holders owning or 8 
ing 1 per cent. or more or total amount of © 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 7 
None 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include in case. 
where the stockholder or security holder ap 
pears upon the books of the company a = 
trustees or in any other fiduciary relation, — 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, also the state ~ 
ments in the two paragraphs show Fas 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
circumstances and conditions under once ; 
stockholders and security holders who 407 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock 
capacity other than that 
owner. 


99 Gower 


of a bona fide 


5. The average number of copies of each § 


issue of this publication sold or distti- ~ 
buted, through the mails or otherwise, @ © 
paid subscribers during the 12 months pre — 
ceding the date shown above was 45,560. 
E T. DEACON, 7 
Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this j 
2ist day ot September, : 
T. DONOVAN, 


Solicitor and Commissioner for Oaths. 7 


——————— 


SHARES TO BUY 
INTERESTED IN INVESTING? 
LOOKING FOR CAPITAL GAINS? 
“SHARES TO BUY” is published quar- 
terly at 10/- and is packed with valuable 
suggestions. Send 1/- for specimen copy 

post free 





G. J. MATSON 








ST. IVES, HUNTINGDON a 
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